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HE bleaching of textiles is not ordinarily regarded 
as a chemical engineering process, yet it involves 
many, if not most of the so-called unit operations. 

To mention but a few, we find liquid transfer, mixing 
Chem- 
ical reactions are involved in the bleaching and dyeing 


and agitation, pressing, drying and heat transfer 


operations—so chemical control is a necessary adjunct 
of the industry. Because many of the chemicals involved 
are extremely corrosive, the problem of selecting the 
proper materials of construction is ever-present Water 
is perhaps the most important raw material of the in- 
dustry, and it is usually necessary for the chemical engi- 
neer to soften and purify it for process use. Industrial 
waste disposal and the recovery of chemicals and other 
by-products are beginning to receive attention. Finally, 
in the host of mechanical operations—material handling, 
power drive, humidity and temperature control, lubrica- 
tion, etc., there is work for the engineer who is interested 
in the “why” as well as the “how” of processes and 
equipment. 

So much for the general view of the chemical engi- 
neering relations in this industry. Other speakers on 
the present program have outlined the various steps in- 
volved in the process of converting the “gray goods” 
from the cotton mills into the dyed and finished products 
which we purchase in the dry goods store. Without re- 
viewing these in detail, I should like to point out a few 
of the engineering problems of chemical interest. 

Construction of the proper buildings for housing 
bleaching plants is a most important consideration. At 
one time these were designed with several stories. The 


latest type of building, however, is of one-story construc- 
tion, with a basement and modern daylight facilities The 
buildings are usually of reinforced concrete and brick 


with steel sash. Sometimes these are galvanized in order 


to resist corrosion from fumes and moisture. Aluminum 
sash is also used in certain instances. Generally, the 
sash is painted with corrosion-resisting paint further to . 
preserve it. 
Roofs are generally constructed of heavy pine board, 
tongued and grooved. These are supported by steel 
or wood beams, resting on brick walls, and supported at 
the center on cast iron columns. Five-ply tar and gravel 
roofing is commonly employed ; due to the chemical proc- 
esses employed in bleaching, there is a tendency for both 
alkaline and acid vapor to condense on the roof plank or 
ceiling, with the result that in former times frequent re- 
placement of timber was necessary. We now have spe- 
cial paints, some with an asphalt base, made especially 
for use in such places. These paints penetrate the wood 
and protect it. The same kind of paint is used on all 
steel beams, piping, and overhead electrical conduit. 
Floors in a bleachery suffer severe service. In the 
bleaching department they are usually constructed of 
wood with open joints, in order to allow the water and 
solutions that drip to drain off quickly and thus prevent 
rotting of the timbers. These timbers are usually impreg- 
nated with asphaltic or creosote compounds or painted 
‘with a similar preparation to prolong their life. Con- 
crete floors are used in some bleach houses. In general, 
it has been found that these floors are more difficult to 
keep clean, harder to drain, and, generally speaking, not 
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as serviceable as wood. The singeing department gener- 
ally has a concrete floor, as well as concrete cut-off walls 
Wood 
floors, generally of three thicknesses, are used in the 
finishing department. The top layer is of maple, which 
resists the wear from the heavy trucks of cloth The 
dyeing departments have concrete or wood floors, and 
they are constructed with special precaution to see that 
the proper drains and overflows are installed on all dye 
machines and that the liqnors are piped to the drain 
trenches. 


surrounding it, as a fire preventative measure. 


SpecIAL MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Corrosion is the most serious enemy which the chemi- 
cal engineer encounters in the bleachery and dyehouses. 
Special materials of construction are required in various 
parts of the plant—sometimes in entirely unexpected 
places. For instance, in maintaining ventilating systems, 
it is necessary that the fan blades and shafts on these 
systems be made of corrosion-resisting metals, in order 
to protect them against the fumes encountered. The 
ventilating ducts which take off the most objectionable 
fumes are generally constructed of wood painted with 
acid-resisting paint. Ducts taking the heat and moisture 
from the drying cans are generally constructed of copper. 


Galvanized iron is used on the ducts from the tenter 
frame. 

The pits or tanks used for bleaching and souring, as 
well as the bins in which the cloth is stored, were at one 
time constructed entirely of wood. The wood construc- 
tion necessitated the use of nails or screws, and even 
though these were countersunk and painted, they caused 
spots on the cloth, due to the corrosive character of the 
solution in the cloth. Brass and bronze nails and screws 
were used, but the same trouble was experienced. The 
chemicals in direct contact with the wood effected it and 
caused it to disintegrate. The solution to this problem 
Now practically all bins are 
constructed of reinforced concrete, painted with corro- 
sion-resisting paint. In the construction of such bins 
it is desirable to have not less than two inches of con- 
crete over the reinforcing steel in order to protect it 
against contact with the chemicals. The usual tie wires 
for use in constructing the forms are either left out or 
they are made of brass wire and cut back close to the 
concrete. This solved the problem experienced by rust 
spots caused by the cloth coming in contact with iron 
tie wires. The drains from these bins are generally con- 
structed of acid-resisting metal. The false bottoms in 
these bins are ordinary cobble stones with one-half inch 
spaces between. These stones resist corrosion and are 
easily removed for cleaning. 

The pits or tanks used for sodium hypochlorite in 
bleaching do not require a lining. Those for acids, how- 
ever, require chemical lead lining in order to resist the 
action of the dilute sulphuric acid. 


‘was the use of concrete. 
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Conveying the chemical solutions to the various ma- 
chines was at one time a serious problem. This has pot 
been entirely solved, although much progress has bee, 
made toward its solution. The caustics and alkalies are 
best handled in wrought-iron pipe. Sodium hypochlorite 
and acid solutions are handled in special lead composi- 
tion piping. This piping is bought in coils containing 
about 30 feet. The ends are put together by using an 
iron flange which slips over the end of the pipe. The 
pipe is then preened flat against the flange, forming a 
lead gasket. This makes it possible to have a continuous 
lead pipe with the advantage that it can be easily taken 
apart at intervals should a stop occur. There are alloys 
on the market that handle these chemicals satisfactorily, 
The problem of valves has been solved in a number of 
bleacheries by the use of rubber-lined equipment with 
renewable soft rubber inserts. Special lead-lined and 


alloy metal valves are also used. 


Power DrivE AND LUBRICATION 

The newest bleacheries have machines equipped with 
individual motors, as far as this is practical. In the 
bleach house where there are a number of washers and 
squeezer machines, it is often more practical to have 
group drive. In this case one motor drives a short line 
shaft which in turn drives the individual machines through 
suitable belts and pulleys. The motor drives the line 
shaft by means of a silent chain running in an oil bath. 
This drive has certain disadvantages. The worst is 
the possibility of the chain case leaking oil, which fre- 
quently happens. Often these chains suffer from lack 
of lubrication on account of the chance of oil leaking 
on cloth in process. V-type belt drives have been used 
in places of the silent chain drive. The difficulty of the 
V-type of belt drive in a bleachery, however, is that the 
rubber coating on the belts gradually wears off and de- 
posits on the cloth in process. Much experimenting is 
being done to perfect the chain case for silent chain 
drives, as this is recognized as the most positive and best 
suited for this particular work. Most of the old bleach- 
eries were driven by ,steam engines. The plants were 
laid out in such a manner that one or more long-line shafts 
drove several shorter shafts. The machines were all 
belted from these shafts. Most of the machines were 
provided with clutch pulleys or tight and loose pulleys. 
The majority of these old plants have now discarded the 
steam engines and installed several large electric motors 
for the motive power. Plain bearings on the line shaft 
have been replaced in many modern plants by roller or 
ball, bearing, with consequent saving in power. The 
cleanliness of this modern line shaft bearing is a great 
point in its favor. Frequent oiling of the old type beat- 
ings created greater chances for oil to drop on cloth in 
process or storage. 


Dry cans or drying cylinders offer quite a problem im 
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bearing design and lubrication. The bearings are generally 
of the doll-head type. Such bearings must allow, without 
risk of leakage, a continuous supply of steam under pres- 
sure to enter the rotating cylinder, and also allow the 
discharge of water arising from the condensed steam. 
The bearings on most of the machines now in use are of 
the plain type and lubricated by grease cups. This type 
of bearing wears and the trunion falls out of center; then 
on tightening the package eventually it occurs that the 
drying cylinder end is actually riding on a thin layer of 
packing. When this condition occurs, the packing wears 
very quickly, the steam blows the grease from the bear- 
ing, and the grease drips on the ends of the cans fre- 
quently spoiling the cloth being dried. Much experi- 
mentation has been done in order to perfect a doll-head 


bearing that will overcome the disadvantages of the old 


type. The more modern equipment uses a double row of 
ball bearings and a very different arrangement of the 
packing. This type reduces the amount of power con- 
sumed for driving the machine and eliminates the possi- 
bility of steam and grease being blown on the cloth. Dry 
cans are all geared together in order that they will run 
at the same speed. These gears are seldom enclosed and 
practically no lubrication is used for fear of damaging 
the cloth. No satisfactory means has yet been perfected 
for overcoming this difficulty. 


Liouip TRANSFER AND MATERIAL HANDLING 


Many centrifugal pumps are used in bleacheries for 
pzmping liquid caustic soda to the chemical mixing de- 
partment, and for returning weak liquors from the mer- 
cerizing machine and the bleaching tank. For this class 
of service the side suction pump with open-type impeller 
directly connected to the motor, is used almost entirely. 
For caustic soda solution in various concentrations the 
pump is built so that all parts coming in contact with 
the solution are made of cast iron. It is very difficult 
to keep the packing in good condition on pumps in this 
service, due to the small area of the bearing in this type 
of pump. The severe service causes the bearing to wear 
rapidly. When the packing is tightened the shaft raises 
slightly, due to the shaft riding on a film of packing. 
This wears the packing rapidly and great quantities of 
the solution are lost. This trouble has been almost en- 
tirely eliminated by manufacturers who have built their 
pumps with an extra long inside bearing, and extra deep 
packing gland. One of the most severe services which 
pumps are required to withstand is the pumping of the 


sodium hypochlorite solution. Hard lead or lead-lined 


pumps are being used very extensively for this work. 
There are several pumps on the market made of special 
alloys that also hold up well under this service. 

The pressure boiling kiers in the modern bleacheries 
are fitted with pump and _ heater circulating systems. 
These pumps circulate the boiling liquor from the bottom 
of the kier and spray it on the cloth in the top of the kier. 
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This process is carried out continuously for eight to 
twelve hours at 15-pound pressure. 


All iron fitted pumps 
are used for this purpose. 


Side suction pumps were used 
almost exclusively at one time, but practically all of the 
pumps now going into this service are of the horizontal 
split casing type, double suction and directly connected 
to electric motor. The packing glands must be very deep, 
as it is difficult to keep packing in pumps handling boiling 
caustic liquors. Many motors are burned out on pumps 
in this service, due to the packing blowing out, thus 
allowing the liquor and steam to get into the motor wind- 
ings. When the packing blows, the liquor is lost, allow- 
ing the kier to drain and leaving the cloth to dry in the 
kier which injures the fabric. 

The newest pumps with the extra deep packing glands 
have eliminated much of this trouble. The usual water 
seal piping is not used to a great extent in pumps in this 
service, as it very soon becomes clogged with caustic 
soda crystals and other materials deposited out of solution. 


WaTER TREATMENT AND WASTE DISPOSAL 


Water is one of the most important of the raw materials 
used in the textile bleacheries. Often the supply is taken 
from a filter plant, which does not have technically trained 
operators. Although the physical appearance of this 
water may be excellent, it is often entirely unsuited for 
use in the bleachery due to the acid resulting from the 
use of an excess of coagulant, without proper neutraliza- 
tion. This not only results in corrosion of the water 
piping, but often causes considerable trouble in the proc- 
esses, due to the rust from the pipe getting into the 
various solutions and discoloring them. It also causes 
stains on the cloth passing through the washers. This 
trouble has been entirely eliminated in most of the mod- 
ern plants where the filter plant is under technical con- 
trol and where the water is properly neutralized. 

The whole problem of water softening is too involved 
to warrant extended discussion here. It is perhaps suffi- 
cient to indicate that the problem is met in all of its 
ramifications. Likewise the chemical engineer is faced 
with the serious task of disposing of the various wastes 
resulting from bleaching and dyeing operations. With 
the growing number of plants and the increased use be- 
ing made of our rivers and streams, many bleacheries and 
textile mills are being forced by State regulations to 
provide satisfactory disposal of objectionable waste. 

These, then, are some of the problems facing the chem- 
ical engineer in the processing branch of the textile 
industry. Through my contact with a great many bleach- 
eries, I have found but very few that are equipped to 
cope with these problems. There is, therefore, a tre- 
mendous opportunity, I believe, for the chemical engi- 
neer to take hold in the textile industry and apply it to 
the methods, processes and equipment that have so greatly 
benefited other industries less closely related to chemical 
engineering.—Presented at Ashville Mecting of American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, December, 1929. 
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WINTER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


HE Winter Meeting of the American Institute of 

Chemical Engineers, held in Asheville, N. C., early 
in December, featured the applications of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering to the Textile Industry at one of 
Prof. Albert H. Grimshaw, of the North 
Carolina State College Textile School, presented a paper 
bearing upon the relation of the chemist and chemical 
engineer to the textile industry. 


its sessions. 


Professor Grimshaw said that the successful dyer of 
the future, who expects to fit himself for a desirable po- 
sition, must combine with his other assets a knowledge 
of chemistry. 

He described the processes through which the cloth 
passes, pointing out the places where the engineer might 
help the dyer, bleacher or finisher. The unloading and 
storing of baled goods, as well as laying out the course 
of movement of the cloth through the plant, so that it 
will always be going forward, should also be carefully 
studied and planned by the engineer so as to give the 
quickest service with the least labor. The singeing proc- 
ess being purely mechanical, presents an opportunity for 
the engineer’s study; and he may also be of assistance 
in planning the bins in which the goods are temporarily 
held during the various stages of desizing and steeping. 

The process of kier boiling is very largely an engineer- 
ing problem. The types of kiers to be used or their most 
suitable location, the boiler house to supply adequate 
steam, the disposal of the waste liquor, the handling of 
enormous quantities of water for washing out excess of 
chemicals, quickly and thoroughly, are all important en- 
gineering problems. 

The apparatus for drying cloth, namely, drying cans 
and the accompanying openers and folding machines all 
present engineering problems. 

Professor Grimshaw proceeded to follow the cloth 
through the dyeing, printing, mercerizing and finishing 
processes, calling attention to the various machines, and 
extensive application of heat, steam, power, handling of 
large quantities of water and chemical solutions, both 
acid and alkaline. In the mercerizing plant the recovery 
of caustic soda becomes an important engineering prob- 
lem. Specific cases where the engineer has helped the 
dyer and finisher were mentioned, and a number of well 
laid-out plants like the Mount Hope Finishing Company, 
of North Dighton, Mass., the Alberfoyle Plant of Bel- 
mont, N. C., and the Hartsville Plant & Dye Works were 
cited as excellent examples of what the co-operative work 
of the engineer, chemist, dyer and finisher could accom- 
plish. In closing, Professor Grimshaw pointed out that 
the textile schools were recognizing that the relations be- 
tween the dyer, bleacher, and finisher, with chemical 
engineering were quite close, and had been including such 
courses in their curricula for some time. 

Prof. Chas. E. Mullin, of Clemson College, presented 
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a paper entitled “Recent Developments in Artificial Fiber 
‘Production and Processing.” After describing the foyr 
common varieties of rayon, and outlining the processes 
by which they were made, Professor Mullin went into 
some detail concerning the Brandwood System of rayon 
production, the Lilienfeld Viscose Rayon process, and a 
discussion of various alloys used abroad in the construc. 
tion of rayon equipment. In closing his paper, Professor 
Mullin mentioned the many opportunities which the rayon 
industry presented to the engineer, particularly the chem- 


ical engineer, as, for example, new alloys or alkali and 


acid-resisting materials, or new uses for old ones. Im- 
provement in mixing and dissolving apparatus; also the 


application of temperature control apparatus, and im- 
provements in the filtration of the viscous spinning soly- 
tions. The future expansion of the artificial fiber indus- 
try depends entirely upon the chemical and engineering 
ability of those connected with this remarkably progres- 
sive new industry. 

In this issue of the AMERICAN DyestuFF Reporter. 
on page 818, is reprinted in full the paper delivered on 
“Chemical Engineering Problems in Textile Bleaching,” 
by C. D. Blackwelder. 

Some of the papers mentioned below will be reprinted 
at an early date in this paper. 

Robert H. Brown—Fundamental Principles of Air 
Conditioning in the Textile Industry. 

E. E. Randolph—Purifying Weight, Gas Liquors. 

Harry A. Curtis and R. L. Copsen—A Message of 
Disposing of Kier Liquor. 

C. L. Wagner—Alkali Recovery from Pulp Liquors by 
a Chemical Engineering Process. 

Frederick W. Adams and Charles M. Cooper—The 
Performance of Economizers in the Drying of Pulp and 
‘Paper. 

H. E. Nash and E. A. Georgi—Relative Cooling 
Weights of Crystalizing and Non-Crystalizing Rosin. 

Thomas K. Sherwood—The Drying of Pulp and 
Papers. 

Percy C. Kingsbury—Corrosion Problems in the Tex- 
tile Industry. 

W. E. Edwards—Some Chemical Engineering Aspects 
of the Silk Industry.. 

C. E. Curran and C. C. Heritage—Some Current Lines 
of Research in Pulp and Paper. 


A building permit has been issued to the Lanza Piece 
Dye Works of Paterson, N. J., for the erection of a 
silk dyeing and finishing plant at 335-7-9 Boulevard. The 
property, located in an industrial zone, adjoins the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad, and is near the 
Passaic River. It is planned to lay out the grounds 
in an unusually attractive manner. The building will 
be one story, 190 by 75 feet. The company recently 
suffered a heavy loss through fire at its present plant 
at 18 Bridge Street. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


MEETING 
December 6, 1929 
HE fifty-sixth meeting of the Research Commit- 
tee of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists was held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., at 3.30 p. m. Fri- 
day, December 6, 1929. 

The following were present: L. A. Olney, Chair- 
man; W. D. Appel, E. C. Bertolet, A. M. Burt, Wil- 
liam H. Cady, H. D. Clayton, W. E. Hadley, Joseph 
F. X. Harold, E. H. Killheffer, P. F. Kingsbury, H. W. 
Leitch, George R. Lockhart, Ed. F. L. Lotte, William 
R. Moorhouse, Walter M. Scott, W. C. Smith, Ben 
Verity, W. S. Williams, P. J. Wood and Alex. Morri- 
son, Secretary. 

The meeting was largely given over to the general 
discussion of the work of the various sub-committees, 
present personnel, appointments of new members on 
sub-committees not fully manned or functioning at 
present, and informal reports of sub-committee chair- 
men on work in progress or contemplated. 

George R. Lockhart, Chairman of Sub-Committee 
on Rayon, made a few remarks in connection with this 
recently appointed division. The Chairman took un- 
der advisement the names of several men representing 
various phases of the rayon industry, and will en- 
deavor to enlist their services on this sub-committee 
and start its work during the next month. 

H. D. Clayton, Chairman of Sub-Committee on 
Shrinkage of Textiles, reported progress. 

A letter from R. W. Hook, Chairman of Sub-Com- 
mittee on Standard Methods of Determining Sizing 
and Finishing Materials in Textile Fabrics, was read, 
in which he outlined the work of his committee. A 
copy of a tentative method arrived at and now being 
studied by the individual members of his committee 
was read. 

The Sub-Committee on Color Standardization had 
no definite report to make. 

A letter from R. E. Rupp, Chairman of Sub-Com- 
mittee on Vulcanized Rubberized Fabrics, was read 
showing very considerable progress by this committee. 

Dr. Joseph F. X Harold, Chairman of Sub-Com- 
mittee on Methods of Testing Waterproof Textiles, 
reported that his committee had nothing further to 
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otfer other than the report to appear in the new Year 
Book. 

Chairman Olney reported for the Sub-Committee on 
Bibliography in the absence of members of this com- 
mittee. 

William D. Appel, Chairman of Sub-Committee on 
Research Survey, reported for his committee. 

Sub-Committee on Fastness to Perspiration, Fast- 
ness to Crocking and Stoving, Fastness to Carboniz- 
ing and Sea Water, Fastness to Acid and Alkalies, 
Fastness Tests on Dyed Cotton, and Light Fastness 
had no further reports other than what wil! appear in 
the new Year Book. 

William C. Smith, our research associate, reported 
on the work he was doing for Sub-Committee on Fast- 
ness Tests for Dyed Wool. 


Woot WASHING FastNEss TESTS 


The members of the Sub-Committee on Fastness to 
Washing of Dyed \Vool selected a number of dyeings 
as representing various methods of application and 
various degrees of fastness to washing. 
the 
mine their behavior in both mild and severe washing 
treatments. 


The dyeings 
were tested in Launder-Ometer so as to deter- 
On the basis of these experiments four 
methods of test and four dyeings were selected for 
determining and defining the fastness to washing ot 
dyed woolen material. The following dyeings were 
selected as standards: 

Erio Chrome Azurole BX 

Brilliant Milling Blue B 
Alphazurine A 

% Alphazurine 2G 


Five classes of fastness to washing were defined by 
the use of these standards. Classes 1, 2, 3 and 4 are rep- 
resented by the standards as listed above, and Class 5 
includes materials which are too fugitive to be in- 


cluded in Class 4. 
Fu.Liinc TEsts 


Several methods for working out a laboratory full- 
ing test were tried. The best results were obtained 
by using the Launder-Ometer with steel balls in the 
glass jars to produce felting. Specially made brass 
cans with heavier steel balls were next used, and these 
still better results. It was decided to obtain a 
number of metal containers for further work. The 
Atlas Electric Devices Company is making a supply 
of Monel-metal containers for this purpose. In the 
meantime considerable has been accomplished toward 
working out the details of tests, but progress has been 
slow because satisfactory containers were not avail- 


able. 
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Walter M. Scott, Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Fastness Tests for Dyed Silk, had no further report 
for his committee, but brought up the subject of estab- 
lishing standard dyeings for the light and fastness 
tests. This matter was very much discussed, and it 
was voted that the Research Committee take steps to 
produce standard dyeings for the light and fastness 
tests of different sorts as soon as various committees 
have decided with what the standard dyeing should 
be made. The Sub-Committee on Fastness for Dyed 
Silk have these facts definitely established, and work 
of producing their dyeing will commence at once. It 
is the intention of the committee to have enough of 
these several standards made and held at some place, 
and sold to those interested, to be used as standards 
against which to make their various tests. 

The committee voted to approve a bill for reprinting 
Fastness to Light Reports, and recommended to the 
council the payment of it. 

Avex. Morrison, Secretary. 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE Ninth Annnal Meeting of the American As- 

sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists was 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Friday and Saturday, December 6 and 7. All sessions 
of the meeting were well attended, and at the Annual 
Dinner which concluded the activities on Saturday 
evening there were more than 300 present, who en- 
joyed the occasion tremendously. 

The dinner was presided over by A. M. Burt as 
toastmaster, and differed from many of its predeces- 
Strick- 
land Gillilan, a humorist of Washington, entertained 
the diners for more than an hour and was most heart- 
ily applauded. 


sors in that there were no serious speeches. 


Because of the fact that the business activities of the 
meeting have a certain news importance, and espe- 
cially because the question of textile research is now 
being agitated most actively in many quarters, that 
portion of the Saturday morning session which deals 
with the business of the Association, including the 
report of the Research Committee and the annual ad- 
dress of President Killheffer, is reported in full in 
this issue of the Proceedings. The technical papers, 
with the discussions which followed them, will be re- 
ported in succeeding issues. The full program as car- 
ried out is appended herewith: 


Friday Evening, December 6 


Alan Claflin, The L. B. Fortner Compatiy—“Be- 
havior of Ammonium Salts in the Dye Bath.” 
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Louis S$. Zisman, Gotham Silk Hesiery Company, 
Inc—Variables in Silk Hosiery Dyeing.” 


Saturday Morning, December 7 


Arthur Kk. Johnson, Cheney Bros.—‘Sizing Rayon 
in a Silk Mill.” 

Hughes L. Siever, Borne Scrymser Company— 
“Oiled Cotton and the Theory of Chemistry 
volved.” 

Dr. the German Textile 
Research Institute—‘Fastness te Light of Dyed Tex- 
tiles.” 

E. H. Killheffer, President A. A. T. C. 
search and Our Association.” 


In- 


Paul Krais, Director of 


C.—‘Re- 


Saturday Afternoon 

Dr. George L. Clark, University of Illinois—-“The 
Present Status and Future Possibilities of X-Ray Re- 
search on Textiles.” 

H. L. Pratt, Celanese Corporation of America— 
“Dyeing and Finishing Celanese Fabrics.” 

Margaret Hayden Rorke, Managing Directer Tex- 
tile Color Card Association of the United States, Inc. 
—“Fashion and the Chemist.” 

Charles A. Seibert, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.—“Securing Uniform Shades in Dyeing Viscose 
Fabrics.” 

Ormond W. Clark, Umans Bros., Inc.—*Fast Color 
Dyeing in the Converting Plant.” 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Saturday Morning, December 7, 1929 


HE Business Session of the Ninth Annual Meeting 

of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists convened at eleven thirty-five o’clock in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer, presiding. 

President Killheffer—I think while we are waiting for 
the Secretary to appear, we will jump over part of the 
business and ask for a report of the Committee on Prize 
Awards. 

Walter S. Williams—The Committee on Prize Awards 
found this year they had at least eleven papers worthy 
of mention, and it has been necessary for the committee 
to choose four from this number. I will give the report 
as we have it. 

The first prize is awarded to the paper, “A Discussion 
of Piece Dye Kettles,” by Harold W. Leitch. (Applause. ) 
I might say in choosing this paper we are moved also by 
the amount of discussion that has been brought up by 


the paper which has made it one of the valuable con- 
tributions of the industry. 


The second prize is for the paper, “The 
Ponsol Blue BCS,” by Carl Z. Draves. 

The third prize, “A Proposed Method for Describing 
Washable Materials and Garments,” by E. Freedman. 

The fourth prize, “Optical Heterogeneity and Its In- 
fluence on the Fastness to Light of Vat Colors,” by Dr. 
B. Wuth. (Applause. ) 

President Killheffer—We will have the Secretary’s 
Annual Report. 


Dyeing of 


Secretary Morrison read his annual report: 


Secretary’s Report 
December 6, 1928, to August 17, 1929 

The year to date has been very gratifying to the Coun- 
cil and Research Committee, and we believe the balance 
of the year will be equally successful. 

Since the annual meeting in Providence, R. I., Decem- 
ber 6, 1928, the Council and Research Committee have 
each had four meetings as follows: 

January 18, 1929, at Engineers’ Club, Boston. 

March 8, 1929, at Chemists’ Club, New York. 

April 12, 1929, at Engineers’ Club, Boston. 

June 13, 1929, at Engineers’ Club, Boston. 

The Association has enjoyed a very healthy growth. 


The following numbers were elected to the different 
classes of membership: 


Active 
Junior 
Associate 
Corporate 


There were twelve members reinstated. We have lost 
five members by death, and seven members by resigna- 
tion, one of these being a corporate, and have dropped 
only forty-eight for non-payment of dues. This latter 
figure is considerably lower than last year. There is a 
net gain to date of 129. Four members have been trans- 
ferred Junior to Active. There are twelve new appli- 
cations on hand to be acted upon in September, and 
doubtless there will be more before our next annual 
meeting. 

A new section, known as “Mid-West Section,” was 
organized in Chicago, Ill., March 16, 1929, with terri- 
torial boundaries to comprise the States of Wisconsin, 
Towa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, and Colorado. This Section got off 
to a very enthusiastic start and since its organization has 
added many new members. 


On February 6, 1929, a meeting of a few of our officers 
and members was held at the Lowell Textile Institute in 
Lowell, Mass., for the purpose of organizing the Asso- 
ciation as a Corporation. This was finally accomplished 
and a corporate charter was granted us by the Secretary 
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1929. 

In accordance with a vote at the annual meeting last 
December, the amendments to Article XV of the Con- 
stitution were sent out on a letter ballot. The ballot was 
closed at the Council meeting, April 12, 1929, 270 ballots 
having been returned with 269 “yes” and one blank, and 
the amendments were declared adopted. 


of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts March 5, 


Early in the year a notice was sent to our members 
suggesting all who wished to make contribution toward 
an honorarium to be presented to our ex-Secretary, Wal- 
ter FE. Hadley, to send same to the committee in charge. 
The returns were very gratifying, and at the Annual 
Summer Outing of the Northern New England Section, 
held June 14, 1929, our past President, Prof. L. A. 
Olney, very fittingly presented Mr. Hadley with a gold 
watch and chain and a substantial purse of gold. 

During the year the Council has seen fit to make some 
changes in the duties of the Secretary. At the Council 
meeting in January 18, 1929, the matter of handling all 
membership dues, contributions, etc., was transferred to 
the Secretary as of March 1, 1929. The details of this 
were finally worked out so that now the Secretary issues 
all bills, makes all the collections, and turns the moneys 
over to the Treasurer. All bills to the parent associa- 
tion, after being approved, are now turned over to the 
Secretary who makes out a voucher which, after being 
approved by the President and Secretary, is sent to the 
Treasurer for his approval and payment. This arrange- 
ment has done away with the necessity of a clerical as- 
sistant for the Treasurer, and makes a saving to the 
Association of $100 per year. 

More recently the matter of keeping record of chan7es 
of addresses has been turned over to the Secretary, where 
in the past it had been handled by the Treasurer, Secretary 
and Howes Publishing Company. It is hoped that this 
will simplify this matter and tend to keep all addresses 
nearer up to date. However, to accomplish this we need 
the complete co-operation of the entire membership and 
implore all to notify the Secretary immediately of change 
of address. 

The classification of the membership as regards cccu- 
pation and geographical location, which in the past had 
appeared in the ex-Secretary’s reports, will appear this 
year with the list of members, as at this early date all 
the returns have not been received from the members and 
the new list of members compiled. 


The foregoing report, dated August 17, 1929, was 
written for the Year Book, which started to go to press 
at that time and naturally is not up to date. 

Since then we have had two Council meetings, one 
October 25, 1929, at the Chemists’ Club, New York. and 
one December 6, 1929, at this hotel, Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia. 
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At the former there were forty-five members elected— 
thirty-four Active, seven Junior, two Associate, two Cor- 
porate—and eleven reinstated. At the latter there were 
elected thirty members—twenty-two Active, six Junior, 
one Associate, one Corporate, and two members re- 
instated. 


The total members elected during the year, according 
to class, is as follows: 





PMMEUMEL. 52 iy -o7 <p tesid cras na es oes 183 
DE? isis ren wha ensued snpney Ls 
FRG NO 552 cs Coie’ ans) dsm orb necevd Pe)% ols 15 
LONE pd dwcke seesaw eee 6 
NA See cyanea rata se 252 
Total reinstatements were twenty-five. Since I sent 


out the bills, November 1, I have discovered two more 
deaths, making a known total of nine during the year, 
and there have been fourteen more resignations, making 
a total of twenty-one. 


At the present time 


the membership stands as follows: 


PNEE: SRG ea hana DEA KS 999 
MEE ciebclensi nh ndeeoeens 16 

NE kno wks na anedaals cde 26) 
BD fae atadinke keemeades 15 
WE édndketensandendeand oe 1,222 


The Research Committee has had two more meetings 
since my report for the Year Book was written, on Octo- 
ber 18, 1929, at Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass., and 
December 5, 1929, at this hotel. 


President Killheffer—lt there are no comments this 
report will be accepted as rendered. 
We will have the annual report of the Treasurer. 


Secretary Morrison read the Treasurer’s report: 


Treasurer’s Report—1929 
General Fund 
Receipts (General Fund) : 
asm on hand, Nov. 9, 1086... ......6 60.005 
Received from Secretary for General Fund. . 
Dues (prior to April 10) and Providence 
meeting 


$3,889.85 


1,800 00 


4.709.07 


ME ican os nee aa ie aN hic aK 3.00 
Howes Publishing Company (refund)...... 321.58 
ES ae uain a Wine uk ale aah ad gale’ 2.25 
Sadan acinus Ah tade ae chane neh, 18.00 
Interest (American Trust Co., Boston)...... 294.19 


$11,037.94 
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Expenses (General Fund) : 


NE 54 none e ka hese ehn nd oneewee $1,484.90 
Journals Pog Rn en Pe ets Monae Ree nina ig Ate cl os 2,887.50 
NNN lida sae wiaiaig Bina eS ees oa By SISO 608.94 


$4,931.34 


$11,037.94 
4,931.34 


$6,106.60 


Total Receipts—General Fund 


(General Fund ......<i.... 


Total I’xpenses 


Balance General Fund—Nov. 8, 


Research Fund 
Receipts (Research Fund) : 
Gach on hand. Nov. 9. 2928... s0c56ssie45% 
Contributions and Corporate 
(Prior to April 10) 


Received from Secretary for Research Fund. 


$3,238.39 

Memberships 

2,265.00 
595.00 


$6,098.39 


Expenses (Research Fund): 
“xpenses for 1929 (including salary to Re- 
Expe g } 


search Associate; $250 Prizes, etc.) $3.611.23 


Total Receipts—Research Fund $6,098.39 


3,611.23 


Total Expenses—Research Fund 


Balance Research Fund—Nov. 8, 1929...... $2,487.16 


President Killheffer—Without objection, this repert 
will also be received and filed as read. 

May we now have the report of the tellers on the an- 
nual election? Mr. Sokolinski! 

John J. Sokolinski—¥or President, Dr. FE. H. Killhef- 
fer, 355; Dr. J. F. X. Harold, 1. 

For Vice-Presidents—Walter S. Williams, 350; P. J. 
Wood, 347; W. Feit, 2; H. A. Barnes, 1; E. C. 
1; W. M. Hunt, 1; W. M. Scott, 1. 

For Treasurer 


Jertolet, 


Harry R. Davies, 358. 
For Secretary—Alex. Morrison, 359. 
For Councilors-at-Large—George A. Moran, 351; 
Bertoiet, 1; A. T. Brainerd 
1. H. M. Chase, 1; S. L. Hayes, 1; P. F. Kingsbury. 1; 
D. S. Moss, 1; Noel D, White. 1. 

President Killhe ffer—According to this ballot, then, 
I have the honor to continue as your President another 
year. Messrs. Williams and Wood are Vice-Presidents ; 
Mr. Morrison continues as Secretary. 
welcome as the new Treasurer. 


Hugh Christison, 345; E. C. 


Mr. Davies we 
Messrs. Moran and 
Christison continue as Councilors-at-Large. 
I declare these officers elected unless some decline. 
May we now have the annual report of the Research 
Committee, Professor Olney 7 


Prof. Louis A, Omey—In your 1929 Year Book, which 
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we have every reason to believe you will have on your 
desk some time this next week, there will be found a com- 
plete report of the Research Committee and all of its 
sub-committees. 

There are fifty-six pages this year of the Research 
Committee report, including that of the sub-committees, 
so you will see that our work is constantly increasing. 
I noticed also from the program that we have had fifty- 
six Research Committee meetings. From this you will 
see that during the last eight years the committee has 
come together quite a number of times, irrespective of 
what they may have accomplished. I rather 
proud to be able to say that I have been present with twe 
exceptions, at all of the fifty-six meetings. 


am also 


I shall not take time to review the work that has been 
done, but rather say something in regard to a more definite 
program for the Research Committee during the coming 
year, and what we hope to work on and accomplish. 

In the first place, we are to continue the work of the 
various sub-committees on the standard methods of dye 
testing. In many cases these committees have, as you 
might say, completed their work, although we consider 
all of these standard methods as tentative as long as there 
are possibilities of improving them, which I presume is 
almost indefinite. 

There are some of the committees, however, where 
there is quite a littlke more work to do, particularly in 
standardizing the methods in connection with the Laun- 
der-Ometer and also in establishing definite standards of 
specific dyes. The Sub-Committee on Light Fastness also 
has considerable work to do. 

A second part of the plan is to establish more com- 
pletely these standard dyes, and also to produce actual 
dye samples of the standards which will be available for 
distribution to the members probably at a nominal cost 
to cover their preparation. 

A third activity will be the continuance and expansion 
of the work of special committees, particularly in regard 
to specific materials, both as to standardizing methods for 
examining them and also studying into their properties, 
etc., and getting together such information in regard to 
them as will be of interest to the members. We have 
made quite an advance this year along that line. 

We have a Sub-Committee on Vulcanized Rubber- 
ized Fabrics which, | believe, will present a very 
valuable report a little later; not this morning, but 
at a later time. 

There is the Committee on Sizing Materials, which 
is also doing excellent work at the present time. 

We have recently appointed a Committee on the 
Shrinkage of Textile Materials and a Committee on 
Rayon, which we hope will be very important and 
active. We hope to extend this type of work during 
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the coming year. For instance, there has been a call 


for a Committee on Metals and Alloys that are used 
in the textile industry for the construction of dyeing 
and finishing machinery. We believe that subject 
may be sufficiently important to have a sub-committee 
working along that line. 

Finally, there will be the endeavor to carry out the 
plans of the Sub-Committee on Survey of Textile Re- 
search. This committee made a report through Mr. 
Appel, the Chairman, last evening, and | hope he will 
have something important to say this morning. One 
of their chief suggestions is that the Research Com- 
mittee attempt or undertake the work of examining 
various statistics, data, standards that are found in 
the literature to see if they are correct, and also extend 
the work along that line, particularly in regard to the 
properties of textile materials and also the reactions 
which take place between these materials and the va- 
rious reagents which are used in the textile industry. 
For instance, it seems to me that the simplest and per- 
haps most important reactions are those between the 
acids and alkalies and textile fibers. That is some- 
thing we think we know a lot about until we actually 
get down to details and figures, and then we very fre- 
quently find we know very little about it after all. 

There are certain statements which are given in the 
literature that we accept as being true, and we all say 
that acids do not have very much effect on the animal 
fibers and alkalies do not have very much effect on 
the vegetable fibers, and vice versa; but in actual prac- 
tice oftentimes we are quite surprised to find that, 
after all, alkalies will seriously affect cotton under 
certain conditions, and also that acids may seriously 
affect wool. I think this subject might well be made 
the first study, and we should, of course, hope to pub- 
lish in the Year Book all of the data that we secure 
along that line. 

In order to extend this work to any great extent 
we must have more assistance along the line of labo- 
ratory work and actual] manipulation, you might say. 
Our research associate, Mr. Smith, has been doing 
excellent work, but there is very much work that 
might be done by a lower salaried man, and we hope 
we can engage such a man this coming year in order 
that Mr. Smith’s work may be much more effective 
and he may devote more of his time and attention to 
more important things than the routine of ordinary 
laboratory work. 

I was rather impressed with one thing in the Treas- 
urer’s report. That is, that apparently (if I am wrong 
about this the Secretary will correct me) our funds 
for research work have shrunk about eight hundred 
dollars this year. 

Secretary Morrison (Interrupting)—This is true, Dr. 
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Olney; but probably at this time last year we had 
received quite a lot of the corporate member contri- 
butions, and this year we have not received them be- 
cause as yet | have not sent out the corporate mem- 
bership bills. 

Professor Olney—I am going to take this opportunity, 
then, to impress upon all of you the necessity of in- 
creasing these corporate memberships. They are prac- 
tically our sole source of income for research work. As 
you will see in the Year Book, the list is growing each 
year and the increase has been particularly encourag- 
ing this last year. 

There are two things in this connection: we want 
more corporate members and we want to have it thor- 
oughly impressed upon their minds that twenty-five 
dollars is the minimum amount and that the amount 
paid may be increased as high as $10,000; is that it? 

President Killheffer—No limit. 

Professor Olney—No limit, but I think if we get one 
ten-thousand membership we would be rather pleased 
about it. 

As you look over the book when you get it, you will 
find there are sixteen sub-committees that have been 
appointed by and are working under the direction of 
the Research Committee. We haven't time to hear 
from all of these committees this morning, but I know 
that the chairmen of some of them have reports to 
make and I am simply going to run down the list. 
That will accomplish two things: it will give every 
chairman an opportunity to report and also give those 
present an idea of what the Research Committee is 
I see Dr. Kill- 
heffer taking out his watch; I know what that means. 
We will be brief, however. 


doing through these sub-committees. 


The first sub-committee is on Fastness Tests for 
Dyed Silk. If the Chairman is here I would like to 
have him stand up, and if he has anything to say to 
do so. 

Dr. Walter M. Scott—I have nothing particular to say 
other than what has been published in the Year Book. 
It brought the methods of testing silk up to date, in- 
troduced the use of the Launder-Ometer in the testing 
of the fastness in washing, and we are publishing these 
methods in the present Year Book. As Professor 
Olney has said, we plan to go ahead now and prepare 
actual standards representing the fastness classifica- 
tions so that we will have them on hand to send to our 
members who are interested. 

Professor Olney—Sub-Committee on Fastness Tests 
for Dyed Wool. The Chairman of that committee, 
Mr. Christison, is not present. I will not read what 
he has sent, because it was read at the Research Com 
mittee meeting yesterday. Quite a number of changes 
have been made in connection with fastness of dyed 
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wool and there are still others to come. This will all 
be published in the Proceedings. !Note—See Report 
of Fifty-sixth Research Committee Meeting, published 
elsewhere in this issue. | 

Sub-Committee on Fastness Tests for Dyed Cotton, 
Mr. Moran. 

George A. Moran—The adoption about a year ago 
of the Launder-Ometer as standard equipment for test- 
ing fastness to washing necessitated the revision of the 
washing methods on cotton, and that has been done dur- 
ing the past year and will appear in the Year Book when 
that comes out. As many concerns probably may not be 
equipped with the Launder-Ometer, it was considered 
desirable to retain the old method as an alternate method 
of procedure. The new method with the Launder- 
Ometer calls for a maximum treatment at 160° F, and 
the old method, of course, called for a maximum heat 
and beat in the laboratory. In cases where a concern 
is not provided with a Launder-Ometer, they can util- 
ize the old method and perhaps in some cases they 
may prefer to. 

Professor Olney—Sub-Committee on Fastness to Per- 
spiration. Mr. Christison is Chairman of that commit- 
tee. This method has not changed to any extent. 
There has been some criticisms of it, particularly as to 
the length of time that it takes, but | think the com- 
mittee feels that as yet there have been no objections 
specific enough to warrant changing the method. 

Sub-Committee on Fastness to Crocking and Stov- 
ing, Dr. Hans Meyer, Chairman. Is Dr. Mever herer 

Dr. Hans Meyer—That work is practically finished. 

Professor Olney—Sub-Committee on Fastness to Car- 
bonizing and Sea Water. That work is also completed. 
William K. Robbins is Chairman. 

Sub-Committee on Fastness to Acids and Alkalies; 
Mr. Moorhouse is Chairman. I don’t know whether 
he is here or not. There is nothing to report. 

Sub-Committee on Survey of Research in the Textile 
Industry from the Standpoint of Textile Chemistry, 
Dyeing, Printing, Bleaching and Finishing. I think 
probably Mr. Appel has something to say on that. 

William D. Appel—As a first step in the work of the 
Sub-Committee on Survey and Research, we went 
through the questionnaires which were sent out last 
February and we listed the number of replies showing 
interest in the different research problems. That is 
all given in the new Year Book, which I understand 
you will get next week, so I don’t need to go into that 
in detail. Last night T said a little about the plan to 

extend the research into the more fundamental lines 

of obtaining quantitative data, the basic data on which 
the work of our members depends. Professor Olney 
has mentioned that. T think that T won’t take vour 
time to go into that in any detail now, because of the 
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shortness of time. Perhaps we can insert in the report 
of the meeting, a little longer report on that, because it 
is an extremely important subject. [Note—See Report 
of Friday Evening Session, which follows this discus- 
sion. } 

‘here is no question but that much of the alleged 
basic data are qualitative rather than quantitative, and 
it certainly is very hard to find out definitely about 
the properties of our fibers and the yarns and fabrics 
from which they are made and the quantitative effects 
of the various chemicals and wet-processing treatments 
upon the fabric’s properties. 

Professor Olney—Sub-Committee on Bibliography of 
Textile Chemistry, bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing; 
Chas. E. Mullin is Chairman of that committee I do 
not think he is here. I will say just one word concerning 
the report of this committee. You will find in the Year 
Book something like three pages covering a list of the 
important books on these subjects published since 1900, 
which gives certain data in regard to each book, and 
if any known reviews have been published the refer- 
ence is given. It is hoped another year that we can 
increase this list, give more detail in regard to it, and 
also include a list of the more important articles that 
have been published during the year. ‘The list of 
books will become a permanent ieature of the Year 
Book. 

Sub-Committee on Methods of Testing Water- 
proofed Textiles. Dr. Joseph F. X. Harold is Chair- 
man. If he is here, we wovld like to have him stand 
up. I might say that that committee has quite a com- 
plete report in the Year Book. 

Dr. Joseph F. X. Harold—I don’t wish to say anything 
except to urge the members to regard the report on 
the waterproof testing this year as merely tentative 
and to invite the best sort of constructive criticism 
they can give it. It is the first year the committee has 
functioned and it is the first report it has made; and 
as it is to be presumed that it will be vast!y different 
as the years go by and we hope to improve these 
processes of testing, we can only do so by the collabo- 
ration of the members who may be engaged in that 
business and who will give practical comment and aid 
to the committee in perfecting these methods, so that 
next year we may have a better means of testing the 
waterproof, showerproof and rainproof character of 
various materials. 

The machine or apparatus mentioned in the Year 
Book has at least the merit of great convenience and 
rapidity of testing, and it has, through the kindness 
and energy of Dr. Appel, been tried out related to 
earlier and other methods of testing waterproof mate- 
rials, and it is found that, despite its extreme speed 
and simplicity, it does give the same relative figures 
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between good and bad waterproofing materials as is 
assigned to them by the earlier, slower methods. So 
we feel that the machine does not introduce to the 
problem of testing waterproof materials any peculiar 
mechanical factor that would be disturbing or mis- 
representative of true waterproofing efficiency. 

Professor Olney—Sub-Committee on Color Standardi- 
zation. That committee has recently been appointed 
and has nothing to report. However, Dr. Scott, the 
Chairman, might say just one word about what they 
have in mind to do. 


Dr. Walter M. Scott—We plan as the first step in this 
matter of considering color standardization to prepare 
some sort of a bibliography of the more important 
articles that have appeared on the subject in the last 
few years. We believe that, as a starter in enabling 
our members to visualize the subject and what possi- 
bilities there are in it, it is best to bring to their atten- 
tion what has already been done, particularly with 
relation to color on textiles. We hope to be able to 
publish something of this nature in the Proceedings 
within a short time. 
of the subject. 


We plan to work on that phase 





Professor Olney—Sub-Committee on Standard Meth- 
ods of Determining Sizing and Finishing Materials in 
Textile Fabrics Including Silk Weighting. Mr. Hook, 
the Chairman of that committee, was not able to be 
present. He sent a report which was presented yes- 
terday. I will say very briefly that that committee is 
a representative committee. The members have for- 
mulated a rather complete scheme for testing sizing 
materials, and at the present time that scheme is being 
criticized definitely by each member of the committee, 
and as soon as those criticisms are considered and the 
report rewritten it will be published in the Proceed- 
ings. 

Sub-Committee on Shrinkage of Textiles. Howard 
D. Clayton is chairman. This is another recently 
formed committee that has had no time to accomplish 
anything. Ii Mr. Clayton is here, he might stand up. 
if he has anything to say we will be glad to hear from 
him. 

Howard D. Clayton—We have no report to male as 
vet. In fact, one or two members of the committee 
are yet to be appointed. We will have work pretty 
well under way within the next month. 

Professor O!ney—The last committee appointed is the 
Sub-Committee Lockhart, 
Chairman. I don’t see him. 
That committee is in the process of formation. 


on Rayon; George R. 


Is Mr. Lockhart here? 


The most important committee, perhaps, of all we 
passed over: that is the Committee on Light Fast- 
ness. I didn’t do it intentionally, but perhaps the 
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Ve 


omission will thus give a little more emphasis to the 
Mr. Cady! 
William H. Cady—The principal accomplishment of 


importance of this committee. 


the Light Committee since the last annual meeting 
has been the publication of a partial report of the work 
done in Series No. + of our light exposures. ‘This re- 
port appeared in the AMERICAN DyestTuFF REPorTER of 
June 
those 


quire 


24, 1929, and is probably familiar to most of 
present. The remainder of the report will re. 
at least another year. While the actual expo- 
sures are for the most part completed, the data ob- 
tained from them must be carefully studied before we 
will be in a position to classify the relative fastness of 
the 381 dyes used in these exposures. 

Meanwhile we are still searching for suitable “stand- 
ards” of fastness, and when these have been found 
we will be able to make a positive recommendation for 
a standardized light test. This will make use of either 
the sun or the Fade-Ometer as a source of light, as 
the individual operator may elect. We have already 
prescribed definite specifications for a standard sun 
exposure. [See the 1929 Year Book, page 108.] Our 
plan is to have the “Standards” dyed in bulk, under 
definite and reproducible conditions, and to furnish 
these dyeings at a nominal cost to anyone who is in- 
terested in comparing dyes of unknown fastness with 
something whose fastness to light is definitely estab- 
lished. This, as we see it, is the greatest service the 
Light Committee can render at present. 

Professor Olney—I think that concludes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the report of this committee. In closing, I sim- 
ply wish to say that the Research Committee as a 
group of men are simply servants of the Association 
and the more you suggest, the more you criticize and 
the more you support us, the better we shall he satis- 
fied and the better and more excellent work we can do. 
In this respect we shall be 
you any time. 


glad to hear from ary of 
Thank you. 
We have 


Research 


Harry R. Davies—May I ask a question? 
had the 
Committee for a good many years now, and I have 
particular reference to, the committee on which I am 
working, Standards of Fastness. 


some of these sub-committees of 


IT wonder how many 
which 
out for us? I find 
among my own acquaintances in the society it has 


of us in our daily practice use a method 


these committees have worked 
rather been the habit to conduct our fastness tests 
according to our old method, the method we have 
been used to, and not to take advantage of the work 
the committee has been doing. Isn’t that perhaps 
the regarded 
these methods as being tentative and having no au- 
thority? 


the Committees on Fastness adopt a recognized pro- 


because committees themselves have 


Can't I suggest perhaps constructively that 
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cedure which the members in this society will adhere 
to in their own laboratory work, so that when | am 
selling a dye and say it is fast to washing or fast to 
light or fast to perspiration [ mean it is fast to those 
things by the test which this society has, through its 
Research Committee, recommended, and that the mill 
chemist, on the other hand, will perform his test in 
this same manner so that we are speaking from a com- 
mon ground? 

\Ve find that the mill uses the methods of their own 
individual procedure, and we are apt to do things in 
our dyeing laboratory which we have always done 
and perhaps which is the general procedure of our 
laboratory, rather than the standard method of the 
Association itself. Can't vou make the methods stand- 
ard, rather than tentative? 


President Killheffer—That is a very distinct disadvan- 
tage in having a test for so long a time as a tentative 
test. Dr. Olney has stated why they have done that, 
but I thought myself while he was saying it that if we 
hold them as tentative we will hold them that way 
forever. I think it would be a decided advantage, too, 
if those on which we are fairly confident that there 
will not be any revolutionary change, we definitely 
pick a standard method and use it. As an encourage 
ment to the use of those tests, you will have noticed 
in the Proceedings that several companies, including 
our own, have published just what they do with the 


Association tests. In other words, they use them as 


far as they are usable or applicable and in the other 
cases use their own test, which was published alongside. 
That has been done with several companies now, and 
it is too bad the same thing wasn’t followed with a 
lot of other people; but there has been no textile or- 
ganization, to the best of my knowledge, who has said 
anything about their own application of those tests, 
which, of course, is a point you make, and a very im- 
portant one. We should, after all, talk the same lan- 
guage. That was the reason the 1esearch was con- 
ducted into the various tests in use, with the object 
of finding which was the best one to adopt. 


Harry R. Davies—I might sav we might adopt some- 
thing like the Leather Chemists’ Association have. While 
their tests are tentative, that is the provisional method of 
the A. L.C. A. When that test is made absolute. it is the 
official method of the A. L. C. A., and all leather chemists 
throughout the country analyze their extracts by the offi- 
cial method of the A. L. C. A., and so with other analyti- 
cal methods. 

Professor Olney—I think, perhaps, Mr. Davies is ac- 
quainted with the fact, but others may not be, that this 
last summer we sent a letter to every one of the dyestuff 
concerns represented at the beginning of the dyestuff 
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table, of which there are over forty, asking them if they 
used our methods and to what extent they did so. We 
had replies, definite replies from more than half of those 
concerns, which we thought was very good, and we found 
that approximately 75 per cent of the dyestuff concerns 
that replied were practically using our methods right 
straight through, except minor modifications which they 
described. 


I think that some twenty-five pages, or more, are de- 
voted to that in the proceedings [Note—See Proceedings, 
September 2, 1929, AMERICAN DyeEsTUFF RE- 
PORTER], and if any of you have not looked that over, I 
think it would be of considerable interest. I think the 
fact that we do not come out and say right from the 
shoulder that our methods are final is due to the con- 
servativeness of the committee. They know that anything 
along that line is subject to change, but I believe, that as 
Mr. Davies suggests, it may be the proper time for us 
to be a little more emphatic in stating that some of these 
methods at least have practically reached a final condition, 
and they are in proper form for adoption and acceptance 
by the textile and dye industry. 


issue 


Harry R. Davies—Even the official methods can be 
changed in the light of new evidence. 

Professor Olney—-Yes, absolutely. 

President Killheffer—I think it is a very important 
point. I do believe it would help materially toward the 
accomplishment of the underlying purpose of the whole 


thing, that is, the adoption of the tests generally if they 
were regarded as standard. 


One suggestion, though, that I would like to make in 
connection with that is that the inquiry should not be 
confined to the suppliers of dyes; that ought to go to a 
few thousand textile organizations and find out what 
they are doing and what they think about it. 


Professor Olney—We can do that next. 


Karl M. Herstein—Mr. Chairman, I might suggest the 
procedure of two older organizations, the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials and the Association of Offi- 
cial Agricultural Chemists, both of whom publish stand- 
ard methods, is to publish a method for two years as 
tentative, requiring its adoption in each of those two 
years as tentative, and after the second year, if no revi- 
sion has been found necessary, it is adopted as official 
with, of course, the provision that in the light of new 
evidence the official method can be withdrawn and a new 
tentative method or new official method adopted. 

President Killheffer—We have one other committee 
that only takes a moment to hear from, and that is the 
committee appointed by the Council to draw up suitable 
resolutions in connection with the passing of our Treas- 
urer, Mr. Winthrop C. Durfee. Mr. Wood! 
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P. J. \Vood—The committee formulated the follow- 


ing resolutions : 


IVhereas, The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, having suffered the loss of 
one of its charter members in the death of Winthrop 
C. Durfee, who rendered to the Association the full 
measure of devoted loyalty, being Treasurer of the 
organization since its inception; be it 

Resotvep, That we, the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, do hereby record our 
profound appreciation of his qualities of heart and 
mind, his geniality and fellowship; and, be it further 

Resotvep, That this resolution be spread in full 
on the minutes of this meeting and that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to his family. 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and put to a vote and 
carried unanimously. 

President Killheffer—As an item of new business, we 
have to decide the question of the meeting place of the 
Association in 1930. Usually that decision has been made 
entirely in the Council, but at yesterday’s meeting it was 
thought in view of the fact that we had invitations from 
a number of sections of the country for next year’s meet- 
ing, it might be better submitted here to the open meeting 
of the Association and decided by you as to where yoy 
would like to meet. That has the disadvantage, of course, 
that a substantial percentage of our membership is not 
here, but at the same time, I believe that whatever deci- 
sion we reach here will probably be very much in line with 
what the rest of the Association would wish. 

For our 1930 meeting we have invitations to hold it in 
Boston, to hold it in Chattanooga, which would be as 
the guest of the Southwestern Section, and a third in- 
vitation to hold it in Chicago as the guest of what is offi- 
cially called the Mid-West Section, but which probably 
should be more properly called the Mid-Continental Sec- 
tion because of its wide boundaries. 

You have those three invitations. You have been to 
Poston before; in fact, we have been completely around 
the circle. We have never visited either one of 
these sections, the South Central and the Mid-West, for 
our annual meeting. You have those three invitations. 
What is your pleasure with them, We want to dispose 
of this as rapidly as we can. If there isn’t any quick- 
fire action, the Council will take it in hand and decide. 

William H, Cady—Mr. Chairman, would it be feasible 
to call for an informal vote on the subject, with the idea 
of merely giving the Counc the advice of the Society 
as a whole, with the understanding the Council take final 
action in the matter ? 

President Killheffer—I think that would be feasible. 
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We are not bound either way. After all, the reason the 
Council wanted an expression here was it wanted the 
Suppose we put it this way: The 
oldest Section that we have not as yet visited is the 
South-Central Section. A newer Section 
visited is the Mid-West. 
visited, but the invitation was in first. 

May I ask all of you who are in favor of having the 
next annual meeting in Chattanooga, and I know full well 
that all the golfers will now rise, to please rise? 

All who favor Chicago, rise. Chicago almost “ain't.” 

All who favor Boston, rise. 

The record of that is Chattanooga, 22; Chicago, 2; 


consensus of opinion. 


we haven't 
Boston is a Section we have 


Many, apparently, have no choice. 
Is there any other item of business to come before the 
Association in this business meeting ? 


and Boston, 33. 


John J. Sokolinski--I would like to say a few words, 
if I may. All the members undoubtedly know that Mr. 
Clayton Hoagland, who has been associated with the 
AMERICAN DyesTUFF Reporter, I guess since the incep- 
tion of the Association, is no longer with the Reporter. 
He is on the editorial staff of the New York Sun, and his 
work for the Association, that is, taking care of the print- 
ing and so forth, and his work in connection with the 
Year Book and his unselfish efforts in attending the vari- 
ous annual meetings and the meetings of the New York 
Section at various places, has been appreciated. I think 
it would be well if we sent him a letter of thanks in ap- 
preciation for all he has done for the Association. Not 
that he needs it to spur him on, but I really think 
in these days of activity, appreciation is so seldom men- 
tioned that it would be well at this time to do that. I 
so move. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Killheffer—It is regularly moved and sec- 
onded we send to Mr. Hoagland a letter of appreciation 
of his efforts in behalf of this Association, as well as 
wishing him Godspeed in his new connection. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

President Killheffer—The next thing on the program 
is a discussion of the general subject of research and its 
relationship to our Association, or the relationship of our 
Association to it. 

I might say as a preliminary to this that what I have to 
say to you now you will have to accept as more or less 
in the nature of the presidential address, because. after 
all, it is the one thing that I wanted to bring before the 
Association this year. Unfortunately, I can’t be with you 
for the rest of the day. I was definitely instructed by 
my physician not to come at all, but that was a little diffi- 
cult pill to swallow, so here I am to talk about something 
which you know I have been very much interested in for 
a considerable time. 
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just to review a little bit as to what prompted the 
fist suggestion that was made that this Association 
itself engage in any active research undertaking. The 
original idea was prompted because of a rather wide- 
spread situation, which still exists in a large measure, 
where the makers of textile fabrics, the makers of 
various raw materials that go into those fabrics, the 
sellers of those materials and the buyers—that is, the 
ultimate consumers—seem to be all at sixes and sev- 
ens as to what it is all about. None of us, apparently, 
has spoken the same language. The result has been 
the dissemination of all kinds of incorrect information, 
both technically and otherwise. 

The original thought was really the setting up of a 
technical bureau, as you will remember, which wouid 
be conducted under the auspices ot this Association, 
which, because of its very character and the character 
of the auspices under which it operated, could be re- 
garded as absolutely nonpartisan, and as such would 
have a very wide influence throughout the whole trade, 
whether suppliers of materials, manufacturers of tex- 
tiles or users of those finished textiles afterward. 

In the discussion of that subject it was a logical 
and a rather quick step to the next thing, which far 
overshadows in importance the establishment of a 
mere technical bureau, and that was the thought of 
the actual need in the textile industry for some real, 
fundamental, scientific research. 

The first idea wasn’t immediately dropped, and for 
some time the discussion was carried forward, includ- 
ing both ideas. You will remember it was my thought 
that the operation of the technical bureau might easily 
be of considerable financial value in the way of sup- 
port to the more important research. Considerable 
objection was voiced against tying these things to- 
gether, and I think we pretty much all have agreed 
that it would be unwise to tie them together. But as 
I have thought about the matter in more recent weeks, 
probably brought about by some of the discussions 
that have been published in the Proceedings, I think 
that I personally have come to the view that the origi- 
nal idea is just as important to-day as it was the dav it 
was suggested, but as a separate thing and not tied to 
any activity in the way of fundamental research. 

The research we have been talking about in these 
later days—and when I say “we” I mean not only this 
Association, but people all over the country in other 
associations and, in fact, a number of people not in 
any association-—is real, fundamental, scientific re- 
search. That is, a pure science research clearly distin- 
guished from applied science. What we are talking 
about now is pure scientific investigations, the seeking 
after fundamental, underlying facts that have to do 
with this great industry. These facts very likely will 
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be of a most unrelated character as they are unearthed 
and tabulated. They might have no connection what- 
ever, and probably would not have much connection 
with any practical applications, if indeed they had any 
connection with each other. 

Immediately as we talked about the searching .after 
these facts there cropped up in the past the sugges- 
tion that there would be a conflict between research 
of such a character and men already working in re- 
search and in technical laboratories connected with 
and in the textile industry itself. However, I don’t 
think that position is at all well taken, because neces- 
sarily the man who is working 1m connection with a 
going textile industry has his day-to-day problems 
and obviously cannot give his mind, his thought or his 
attention to research of the character that we have 
under discussion; which, after all, is a pure, scientific, 
academic sort ot a thing that may have no relation to 
practical application for years to come. That doesn’t 
mean that you would start it with the idea that it is 
going to be off by itself forever, but it is very likely 
that if the information unearthed is of the kind we 
have in mind it will have no application for a consid- 
erable time to come. 

Nor is there any conflict with the worker in an indi- 
vidual plant, even though he be a research worker, 
because, after all, as these fundamental facts are 
brought out it remains for the chemist or other scien- 
tist in the individual plant to realize their value and 
to apply them. Then it changes, of course, from pure 
to applied science. But there is no conflict, as I see it, 
at all, and one is a very valuable adjunct of the other. 

As I have stated before, this research that we have 
in mind presupposes immediately an entire freedom 
from day-to-day tasks, because if there isn’t such free- 
dom, then there will be a conflict of quite a different 
character in that the day-to-day, practical, applied 
science will always have the right of way and the fun- 
damental pure science research will be something en- 
tirely secondary. 

Recently there appeared an article in Scribner’s 
which was later quoted in the AMERICAN DyestTuFF RE- 
PORTER, I am not sure whether in the way of an edi- 
torial or in our Proceedings. I want to read one para- 
graph which is right along the line of what I have 
been talking for the last few moments. 

“First there is the discovery in pure science which 
may never be converted into dividends. Then there is 
the scientific application of the discovery, if it can be 
applied. Then there is the invention of a device. Then 
there is the employment of the device in industry. 
Then there is a process of standardization, and then 
there is mass production.” 

The research that we are discussing also means the 
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setting up of a properly equipped bureau or station, 
properly equipped in personnel and in equipment, and 
the personnel in turn properly equipped in the kind 
of education that they have had, and the value of such 
a station lies in the fact that research in groups is al- 
ways more valuable than isolated research or research 
1 think that isolated 
workers will quickly have all of their time consumed 
by the particular work that they are conducting, 


carried on by isolated workers. 


whereas if you have a large group of workers you not 
only have the sum total of what they do but you have 
the sum total of what all of them think, and you also 
put together the various activities and various fields 
of investigation and you immediately have a much 
more valuable picture from a research standpoint than 
you would ever possibly have where you had isolated 
workers. 

Research is certainly the order of the day in practi- 
cally every industry now. In fact, I clipped recently 
an advertisement of the Bankers Trust Company, 
purely in connection with financial matters; but they 
start off by saying, “Research, the enemy of waste,” 
and then they go on and develop this particular 
thought, simply attacking the problem from the stand- 
point of waste. They say: “Waste excites research 
to a pronounced activity. Old automobile tires and 
tubes, ancient rubber boots, worn-out rubber belting, 
all stimulated research.” 
cite a number of things. 

That is just an indication of the fact that research 
is the order of the day throughout most industries. 
If some of you some time back read the summary of 
articles published in the Textile Colorist you found 
that there were comments there of a number of men 
of national importance, starting with the President of 
the United States and including such men as Mr. 
Sloan, president of General Motors: Mr. Du Pont. 
president of the Du Pont Company: Mr. Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric. All of these men not 
only approve research because of the great value it has 
to their particular industry, but they develop the point 
of view of how the value of research is hardly less to 
any other industry than to those industries to which it 
has already been applied. 


And so on they go and re- 


Mr. Hoover says, for instance—and this, I think, is 
quite important: “But all these applied science labo- 
ratories are dependent upon the raw material which 
flows from the laboratories and men engaged in pure 
science.” 

That is absolutely true, and if viewed from that 
point of view I think all of us will agree that the tex- 
tile industry has been feeding on considerable of the 
same raw material for a long time and that there is 
room for a considerable amount of work in producing 
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some new raw material in the pure science laboratories 
for later consumption in the applied science labora- 
tories. 

M. D. C. Crawford, of the Daily News Record, quoted 
on page 509 of the AmMericAN DyestuFF REporTER, of 
August 6, 1928, sums up the situation well when he 
says: 

“Tt is a very risky business in this day and genera- 
tion to attempt to build a business on necessity; and if 
our innumerable and increasing number of textile insti- 
tutions of different kinds and grades would devote their 
attention to getting a few men and women, scientifically 
trained and adequately paid, herded away in a place 
called a laboratory, we might find out as much about 
the textile industry as George Eastman has found out 
about the photographic industry.” 

The question that we have been asking ourselves 
for a considerable length of time is, “Does the textile 
industry of the United States want anything like we 
are proposing?” That question is a little difficult to 
There are a number of objections raised, a 
few of which I will try to answer here, and then I am 
going to quote you the opinions of some of the men 
who are leaders in the American textile industry 
to-day. 


answer. 


One of the objections is that there is no direct bene- 
fit to a contributing mill. That, | think, can best be 
answered in conjunction with another question, or an- 
other objection, which is that a large mill would, ina 
scheme like we are proposing, contribute a propor- 
tionately large amount, but that anything that was 
really found in this research bureau would be avail- 
able to the contributor who was one-tenth the size 
and therefore contributed one-tenth the amount. 


To answer the first part of that question about the 
benefit to there still remains the 
sphere of the individual plant chemist, who is the 
man to apply these fundamental facts when they are 
found; and if a man in this mill or in that mill is 
quicker to grasp an idea or a fact than a man in some 
other mill, he is just that much ahead. That is still the 
sphere of the individual plant or scientist—the application 
of these scientific facts. 


individual mills, 


As to the larger organization contributing more 
than a smaller one, that is true; but also it is true 
that the larger organization has a good many more 
places where they can apply the facts that may be 
found than has the small fellow. I rather think that 
the thing would balance itself entirely and that there 
would not be any unfair advantage in favor of the 
small mill or the small contributor. 

Then, there is the objection that many mills have 
their own laboratories. 


True. But how many mills 
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have laboratories large enough in staff that they can 
devote themselves to really scientific research? There 
are very few; and even if every mill had one, there 
still remains the fact that research in groups is far 
more valuable than research in isolated units and, 
besides, the research in an individual plant certainly 
comes much nearer to being applied science research 
than would the research that we are discussing that 
would be conducted without reference to immediate 
practical application. 

Another objection—one that is frequently voiced— 
is that because of the poor present returns on invest- 
ment in the textile industry, it would be very difficult 
to launch any such scheme as this at the present time. 
It is a very significant thing, when we examine the 
progress of various industries we find that those in- 
dustries which have been the most liberal in expendi- 
tures for fundamental research, whether by fellowships 
in colleges and universities or whether in their own 
laboratories, are the industries which are to-day the 
most prosperous. J] say that is a highly significant 
thing. 

You have the textile industry of the United States, 
which is a tremendously large and powerful industry. 
To-day there are not adequate returns ou investment, 
but I wonder whether a very small percentage con- 
tribution of each of these units would, in a very short 
time, be not an expense but the panacea for the very 
ills that they are complaining about now and which 
they advance as one very potent reason for not going 
ahead with some such scheme as this. 

To bring the matter under discussion—my part of it, 
at least—-to a close, and to give you a chance to say 
anything that you may want to on the subject, I want 
to do two things. One is to quote you some opinions 
expressed by some of the leaders in the textile indus- 
try, which will give you, I think, some sort of a pic- 
ture of how practical men feel about it right now. 
After all, that is very important, because to put this 
and 
you 


thing over is going to require a lot of financing 
you must have these practical men’s interest if 
are going to do it. 





To ascertain this point I wrote a letter—and I will 
read you the letter—to about fifty men scattered over 
the United States in the textile industry. This is what 
I wrote: 

“For several years there has been considerable talk 
from many quarters regarding the desirability of or- 
ganized scientific research for and by the textile in- 
dustry of the United States. Our Association has not 
only had a part in these discussions, but we have ac- 
tually gone ahead with some simpler researches. How- 
ever, these have naturally been very limited up to the 
present time. Our 


Association would like nothing 





better than to join with other existent bodies, like the 
Cotton Textile Institute, Wool Institute, various fin- 
ishers’ associations, etc., in some definite plan whereby 
an actual start would be made in organized research, 
which means the setting up of a properly equipped 
station, manned with the very best in the way of per- 
sonnel, equipment and literature. 

“To attempt such a program requires a very substan- 
tial sum of money. Many of us believe it would be one 
of the best investments the textile industry ever made. 
Obviously nothing whatever can be done without the full 
support of the textile industry, and this we know will not 
be forthcoming unless the textile industry really wants 
what we are proposing. 

“Our own Association is holding its meeting in Phila- 
delphia the sixth and seventh of December, and during 
the general sessions this subject will be brought up for 
discussion. In an effort to get some expression of opin- 
ion from the real leaders in American textile industry, 
I am taking the liberty of addressing this letter to you. 
Would you be good enough, please, to write me in return 
so I have it in time for the meeting?” 


I won't burden you by reading all of these replies, but 
I think it may be instructive if we publish them in the 
Proceedings. Here is one that is typical from H. R. 
Fitzgerald, the president and treasurer of the River- 
side & Dan Mills: 
but that the textile industry could be greatly benefited by 


River Cotton “There is no doubt 
wisely conducted scientific research, and my personal 
views are altogether favorable to it. 

“T am told that in our country which can boast of 
great progress in many lines, we are decidedly behind 
some of our foreign competitors in this field. and, of 
course, I would be glad to see some wise and definite 
steps taken. However, I regret to have to admit that 
there are many phases of the textile situation that could 
be very much improved and with very little additional 
research other than the evidence already at hand if there 
were a prevailing spirit on the part of the textile manu- 
facturers to accomplish it. Unfortunately, the industry 
lacks solidarity and the sort of unselfish co-operation that 
is absolutely essential if we are ever to get out of the 
morass of existing conditions.” 

He sums up there quite a little of the meat of the 
situation. 

Here is one from Dr. Jones, the president of the 
Arnold Print Works, who says they maintain already a 
large research laboratory, although they are favorably 
disposed toward the main proposition. 


Here is one from J. 


W. Manley, Sayles Finish- 
ing Company: “Your suggestion that the various allied 
associations you mention join in such a movement appears 
to the writer to be a very sensible one. 


So many tech- 
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nical subjects are confronting the textile industry that 
the co-operative measure for investigation and presenta- 
tion of such subjects would appear to me in the long run 
to be of a very decided advantage to the industry as a 
whole. In this way some recognized body of unques- 
tionable standing would ultimately be the place to which 
might be referred such matters as are constantly coming 
up and are now being settled by arbitration, litigation or 
diversified authorities.” 

Of course, there you see he crosses the line and gets 
over to my other idea of a technical bureau which would 
handle practical, day-to-day problems. 

“This is only one phase of the matter, but from the 
manufacturer of rayon to the spinner and weaver of 
textiles, as well as to the finishers and merchants, it would 
seem to me that all trade associations connected would 
find it to their mutual advantage to have this centralized 
and highly expert organization.” 

In the letter that I wrote, it was rather difficult in 
such short space to condense everything that should have 
been said on this extensive subject to get a man’s full 
opinion, and if he was really going to express an opinion 
on all I had in mind, it would have been necessary, I sup- 
pose, for him to read a good many other talks that have 
been given previously. 

Here is one from H. N. Slater, the president of S. 
Slater & Sons: “T believe great benefits are to be derived 
from organized scientific research, but feel this must be 
done individually for the present at least.” I think he 
probably has in mind financial aspects there. 

I think that most of these letters indicate that if the 
right organization was set up in the first place (and I will 
suggest a plan in a minute) and then somebody persua- 
sive enough and who was enough sold on the idea were 
to see these people, something could be accomplished. It 
has been accomplished in other countries. We don’t have 
to start blindly, because we have the benefit of what sim- 
ilar activities have been in other countries, and we could 
really start off avoiding a lot of the mistakes that have 
been made in other countries already. 

Here is another one that says they have been making 
contributions and would be glad to continue them, but as 
for a larger scheme, they would like to see what the other 
fellow does first. 

I quote excerpts from a letter of Colonel Johnson, presi- 
dent of Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J.: “It is the 
writer’s personal opinion, based on a study of the textile 
industry at very close range during the past two years that 
the textile industry needs an effort of this character more 
than it has any idea itself. Speaking for the Botany & 
Garfield Mills, I can assure you we will gladly support 
such a movement as you propose, and my best sugges- 
tion is that it might be well to have a talk with the gentle- 
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men at the Wool Institute and the University of Penn- 
sylvania where they have inaugurated some work.” 

I quote from a letter of Henry B. Thompson, of the 
United States Finishing Company. He says: “There 
is no question that an organization devoted to research in 
textiles would be a very useful factor in developing the 
industry. As it is now, every fellow is going on his own 
hook. If you could interest the officers of the various 
institutes and associations, including the people making 
dyes [and he mentions a few it seems to me you 
ought to be able to secure the necessary co-operation to 
put this plan over.” 

From John Bancroft, Jr. 
am pleased that this whole idea is being revived.” 

John E. Edgerton, who is the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and also president of the 


He indorses it and says: “T 


Lebanon Woolen Mills, indorses the idea, and he stresses 
particularly this: “Much good could be done if there 
was more organization and fewer organizations.” In 
other words, just the point that I have been trying to 
make that we ought to get one centralized activity and get 
everybody interested there to put the thing through. 

Herbert Grandage, vice-president of the Clark Thread 
Company, discusses the things that we would have to 
take into consideration, finances, permanent sources of 
income, character of the research, procedure to be fol- 
lowed in disseminating the information, class of mem- 
bers, and contributors, and so on. 

While I won’t burden you with reading all of those 
letters, there runs throughout an indorsement of the idea 
and the hope that something can be accomplished. The 
objections are mainly from the angle of the expense and 
the difficulty of raising the money at the present time. 

As to the plan I had in mind suggesting it was this: 
Professor Olney and I did suggest, I think, the same 
thing once before at a meeting in Atlantic City of the 
Textile Council. That was that there be a 
research council which would not only organize this effort 
and sell the idea to the people who will of necessity finan- 


Research 


cially support it, but who could administer the station or 
Per: 
haps we were misunderstood to some extent, that it may 
have been thought we said specifically that we thought 
the present Research Council should do it. The research 
council that I think will have to do this thing, if it is 
going to be done adequately and successfully, will be a 


bureau and control its personnel and its activity. 


research council that will include in its initial member- 
ship at least two influential members from practically 
every technical and trade association that we know any- 
thing about to-day connected with the textile industry, 
as well as representatives of the press. By that I mean 
there would have to be representatives from this associa- 
tion, from the present Textile Research Council, from 
(Continued on page 845) 
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the Cotton Textile Institute, from the Wool Institute, 
from the various finishers’ associations, and from all of 
these bodies organized for some sort of collective effort 
and, therefore, who are appreciative of the value of col- 
lective effort. In that way you would tie in together a 
body of men who would have influence over a broad field 
and your chances of putting the idea over would be mul- 
tiplied very considerably over what they are at the pres- 
ent time with the idea handled by this or by any other 
single association. 

True it is that in our Association we have collected 
together, I am certain, more of the technically equipped 
and trained men out of the textile industry of the United 
States than any other single association. Therefore, our 
Association should play, I think, a very important part 
in this scheme if it is put over, but I do believe myself, 
and I would be glad to hear comments from any of vou, 
that the proposition, if it is to be done in a worth-while 
way, is too big for our Association alone, or for any other 
association alone, and it must be done, if at all, by a join- 
ing together of all these people who from time to time 
have bespoken themselves as to their interest in the sub- 
ject and who would, therefore, contribute something to 
the successful putting over of the project for the in- 
dustry. There, so far, has been no disputant from any 
source that I have ever heard who said that the thing is 
not wanted or, in fact, greatly needed if it could be done. 
Thank you. (Applause. ) 

There are a number of gentlemen present who have 
quite as much interest in this subject as I have. We will 
be very glad to hear from them. Dr. Edwards, the vice- 
president of the Research Council, of Boston, is here. 
We should like to hear from him. 

Dr. Edwards—I am very glad to have this opportunity 
to say a few words. First, I want to pat your chairman 
on the back for doing a very good piece of work in get- 
ting some returns to the letters along the right lines. 

As to what the Research Council is doing, I need only 
say that it, in general, corresponds exactly with what Dr. 
Killheffer has said. I have only recently myself person- 
ally drawn our incorporation papers with the attorneys 
and they cover just the points that Dr. Killheffer has 
made. In other words, leave it open to a membership 
that shall include outstanding men in each branch of the 
textile industry. It has been incorporated with the pres- 
ent officers just as a matter of expediency. The first 
papers of incorporation have simply named the present 
officers of the Research Council. The only change is 
that the word “incorporated” is added to the name, but 
the provision is made there for outstanding men from 
textile industries and also trustees to take care of funds, 
so that there can be no question at all as to the safety of 
the funds and also of the probable good use of those funds. 
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The idea that this Textile Research Council holds final- 
ly, I think, is also in line with what Dr. Killheffer has 
said, namely, that it should be what we have come to talk 
of a great deal as fundamental research. I am not alto- 
gether sure in my own mind, while I have used it a num- 
ber of times myself, that it is just the right word, but the 
idea is that it should be conducted as far as its real work 
is concerned by a body of men, including physical chem- 
ists as we call them, of the type of Wilder D. Bancroft 
or Hugh S. Taylor, some of those men, people who know 
something about genetics and are of the type of men of 
Guyer in Wisconsin or Holman in the University of 
California, men of real experience, so-called bio-chemists 
or physiological chemists, of working qualities such as 
Tate B. Johnson and Hibbert who has gone to MeGill, 
and various others of that type, physicists of the nature 
and the experience and accomplishment of Milliken or a 
man who, I think, is going to speak here this afternoon, 
Clark, and various others we could name all down the line. 
Men of that charac:er who would get together and be a 
sort of advising and directing and working council for 
work that would come in connection with it. 

The Research Council recognizes very fully one thing 
that Dr. Killheffer has touched on. I think it was about 
five years ago I first began talking this same thing and 
the same question came up. “It is a very bad time to 
finance it. We believe in it, but you couldn’t put it over.” 
That has been going for five years, and the next five 
years we will have the same thing. We will never get 
rid of that. If we wait for that, we will wait forever. 

It is a question now of some method. The Research 
Council has in mind that we can’t get the thing in opera- 
tion in a day and that an educational campaign is neces- 
sary. I have also talked already in the Council exactly 
the sort of thing that Dr. Killheffer has done here. So 
we have got to get some kind of a method where it is 
somebody’s job to carry on this educational campaign. 

Of course, the question has arisen, “Who is the right 
man for that job?” I don’t know that I am ready to 
answer that question myself and the Council is open 
to suggestions from anybody only too glad to get them 
at any time. They will not be looked upon as minding 
somebody else’s business in any way whatever. We cer- 
tainly have all got to work together along \these lines to 
get anywhere at all. If there are any specific questions 
anybody would like to ask about what the Council is 
thinking of doing, I will be glad to answer them as far 
as I know. 

President Killheffer—Is Dr. Emely in the room? Dr. 
Emely may wish to say something that is constructive. 

Dr. WV. E. Emely (Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C.)—I am very glad to have this opportunity, Mr. 
President. This question of stimulating fundamental 
research in textiles has occupied a good deal of all of our 
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attention for some years past. I judge from the report 
of your Research Committee by Professor Olney this 
morning that there is no use in making any effort to sell 
this group upon the value of fundamental research. I 
might, however, take this opportunity to put forth per- 
haps a sales argument or two which Dr. Edwards might 
find advantageous to make use of when his representative 
goes out to sell this proposition to the textile industry. 

I find analogy is sometimes an effective way to present 
a case and based on my own experience recently, I would 
like to draw an analogy this morning between steel sheets 
and cotton sheets which has, in my mind, been most illu- 
minating. I had occasion recently in the design of a 
manufacturing plant to call for a digester that should 
have certain properties, it should be able to withstand a 
certain temperature and pressure, and it should not be 
wood because it was intended to use dilute acid in this 
digester. The specification for the digester finally went 
out on just that basis and nothing more. I wanted a 
digester that would stand twenty pounds steam pressure 
and be usable with one per cent sulphuric acid. The 
design, of course, was there, except the thickness of metal 
was not specified. I don’t know any way in which you 
can specify a cotton sheet on the same basis that those 
steel sheets were thus specified. I imagine the consumer 
wants a sheet which is not sleazy and, on the other hand, 
not too heavy. Each of us probably has our own indi- 
vidual preference as to the color and luster. There is a 
certain requirement as to launderability, all of which are 
very nebulous things. 

I don’t think in many branches of the textile industry 
that the consumer has yet analyzed his actual needs down 
to the basis that we have in some of the other engineer- 


ing fields. 

What is the effect of these two methods of attack? A 
manufacturer of digesters gets this specification. I didn’t 
say I wanted that digester made of steel but he finds that 
from the properties of it it will have to be made of steel 
and it will have to be made of a certain kind of steel, and 
he looks it up in the book and finds he can use any one 
of a number of different kinds of steel. Then he comes 
to figure on the cost which in the steel industry is pretty 
largely a question of weight and depends upon the thick- 
ness of the sheet which, of course, depends upon the 
strength of the steel, which brings us back to chemical 
composition and heat treatment. He looks those things 
up in a book and he finds he can make that digester out 
of any one of a number of materials and that by using 
different materials he will have to use different weights 
of metal, all of which information can be found in the 
book. Eventually he finds that he can make his selection 
out of any one of perhaps half a dozen different kinds 
of things, all of which will give satisfactory service. 
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Then it is a question of his own manufacturing ingenuity 
and he finally gets down to price. I get the benefit of 
the low price because these different members, all of 
them, are probably figuring on giving me a different kind 
of article, all of which will meet my needs, but they are 
competing not on a price basis alone, but they are bring- 
ing in their knowledge of the industry as well as of the 
price competition. 

Take the cotton sheet, the tendency here of late has 
been for the consumer to tell the manufacturers, “I want 
a sheet that will weigh just so much, no more, no less, 
I want it to be made of cotton. I want it to have a cer- 
tain thread count.” In other words, the consumer has 
tied the manufacturer’s hands absolutely. There isn’t 
any possible way in which he can exercise his ingenuity 
to give the customer a better sheet. He is tied down 
to delivering one specific article, and the only way in 
which manufacturers can compete is on the basis of price, 
with the result that the consumer probably gets an article 
which isn’t as good for his purpose as it might have been 
and for which he probably has to pay a higher price than 
he should. 

Going back to the steel sheet, I said that when the 
steel manufacturer wanted to get this information he 
looked it up in a book. Who wrote that book? \ell, 
no one man wrote the book and there isn’t any one 
book. What I meant by the book is the result of 
generations of fundamental research, the results of 
all of which had been compiled into tabular form, so 
they are open to anybody to go and find who knows 
where to look for them. 

I think we are making a real start in the last few 
years in writing the book for the textile industry. The 
results of the work which Dr. Olney has described 
this morning will certainly be important chapters in 
that book, and I hope that that work can progress. 

May I take this opportunity, Mr. President, to as- 
sure you that the Bureau of Standards is wholly sold 
on this proposition, and we are enthusiastically back 
of Mr. Appel in his endeavor to serve you. I thank 
you (Applause.) 

President Killhe ffer—While in my summing up of the 
proposal I do not include the Bureau of Standards, 
I hope that this omission will be forgiven in view of 
the fact that with the many names I didn’t mention it. 
Certainly I have always had the Bureau of Standards 
in mind as a very important member of the central 
group that would really direct this research work once 
it was undertaken. I think that is highly important 
and highly desirable. 

Is Mr. Hudson in the room? 

Dr. Emely—Mr. Hudson had to leave a few moments 
ago. He asked me to express his regrets and tell you 
he was enthusiastically back of the proposition, and 
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also he was very much in favor of the last letter which 
he had an opportunity to hear read, where the gentle- 
man stated he was in favor of more organization and 
less organizations. 

President Killheffer—That particular gentleman, Mr. 
Edgerton, has a very apt way of putting things and a 
very glib tongue, and if I had his powers of oratory 
I think probably I could go out single-handed and sell 
this idea, because he surely is a very persuasive talker. 
I have heard him many times. 

Are there any other comments on this general sub- 
ject and what the position of our Association toward 
it should be? 
should join with all other interested bodies is a good 


Do you think that the proposal that we 


one for us, or don’t you? Is there any expression from 
any of our members before we bring this morning’s 
session to a close? 

Mr. Powers—Mr. Chairman, perhaps I would be in the 
position of an Irishman who was painting a white 
fence at a terrific rate and they asked why he was in 
such a hurry. He said he had to paint fast, if he didn’t 
the paint would give out before he got through. I 
will try to hurry. 

I realize, also, perhaps I shouldn’t be speaking at a 
time when we are all so heartily in agreement with 
research. I want to speak from the point of view of 
the finishing companies. I think everyone agrees that 
research as such is a very good thing. There is no 
question about it that it is very valuable. At the pres- 
ent time there is a tremendous amount of valuable 
work on the structure of cellulose, on the structure of 
absorption ; Dr. Clark’s work which he is talking about 
this afternoon, the work of Myron Mark, the work of 
Bancroft and some of his men on absorption is valu- 
able work, but the point that I want to raise is that the 
average finishing company does not have a laboratory 
sufficiently well manned to be able to make use of the 
information that is available at the present time. That 
is, assuming that we have a pure research council; as- 
suming they do some remarkable fundamental work; 
how many plants are there in the country at the pres- 
ent time that could make use of that work? How 
many plants are there that could make use of the 
work that Clark is talking about this afternoon ; which 
have men that have the time or the opportunity to 
keep up with the new developments? 

Personally, I feel that the work Dr. Olney spoke 
about is very valuable. However, my reactions to the 
work for a pure research council is this: that first we 


must put the help and encouragement forth to the in- 
dustries so they build up their own laboratories, so 
when we get that work we can absorb it. 

At the present time I don’t believe there is more 
than 1% or 2% of all the plants that could absorb any 
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work which was of a fundamental nature, because at 
the present time there is a tremendous amount of 
work already done abroad, in England, very little of 
which is even absorbed in any companies. 

My hearty suggestion—and I hope that the Re- 
search Council will put all their efforts on that—is to 
take these companies that have written so favorably 
and say, “Since you are in favor of research, won't 
you encourage it in your own plant? 
plant chemists, 


Won’t you have 
who have an opportunity to know 
chemistry, to know what research is, who have the 
time and aren’t tied down?” 

I think in the average plant the plant chemist does 
about four other things; he is either chief colorist or 
something else, and he has maybe five minutes a day, 
if he works nights, to put on science. 

President Killheffer—I think that is constructive 
thought all right. In this whole scheme, of course, 
there are two words that sum up a lot of the activity, 
and one is “correlation” andthe other is 
tion.” 


“dissemina- 
In other words, there is already a lot of work 
that has been done, and yet it is not so brought to- 
gether that it is available to very many people. Of 
course, in the proposal of a textile research council 
they recognize immediately the need of a most com- 
plete library and collection of literature of all kinds, 
records of work that has been done. Then, of course, 
once having accomplished that, which is all-important 
as a place of reference primarily, there comes the next 
big job, which is the job of the proper dissemination 
of that information so that it can be used here, there 
and everywhere. In that connection, unless I miss my 
guess, a good deal of the work that has been done has 
been accomplished by physical chemists: and then 
there is work by other groups of chemists, physicists 
and what not. I think that in this dissemination category 
there is going to be a man-sized job for somebody, so 
that when that information is collected and is in such 
highly scientific language somebody will have to be 
there to put it in language that you and | will under- 
stand so that we can understand and apply it. 

Unless I miss my guess, there arc a good many 
other members in the room that will share that opin- 
ion with me. I have tried my best at times to under- 
stand the explanations of a physical chemist, and I fol- 
lowed him just so far and then I passed out of the 
picture and he went merrily on. So that the problem 
of dissemination will be a very difficult but a very 
important one, I think. I think you have touched on 
several points there that are very important indeed. 

Is there any other discussion before we adjourn the 
morning session? 

B. L. Hathorne—Mr. Chairman, it seems to me your 


plans aren’t concrete. If you have your research group 
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now simply planned out, a definite concrete arrange- 
ment we propose to do such-and-such thing, have so 
much money, and then ii you submitted those plans, 
you might get money to finance them. If you just 
say, “Shall we do this or that?” you will not get any- 
where. 

President Killheffer—-I might say that a thing as big 
as this takes a long time. because, in the first place, 
you must get people research-minded, and that has 
been the purpose of a number of talks I have given. 
In fact, I have talked so much about it that I know 
several textile men think that the dyestuff men have 
some kind of an axe to grind, and for that reason I 
would like to pass the whole job over to soiely textile 
men, not meaning that I would sacrifice my interest. 
We have advanced several concrete ideas: one of them 
was very concrete—in fact, so concrete that it sank. 
(Laughter.) That was, that we start with an initial 
fund of $1,000,000; that we get 1,000 mills to contrib- 
ute $1,000 apiece as an endowment fund and that we 
get going. 

One of the first criticisms we heard about that was 
that with $100,000 a vear available you couldn't begin 
to scratch the surface. One textile man told me they 
were spending more than that in their own plat. God 
bless him, if he is; that is fine. But my own opinion 
is that with a start of $100,000 we can begin to do a 
very creditable job and a lot more money will be 
forthcoming. There have been definite suggestions 
made, but the trouble is they probably weren't made 
from the right group. I mean to say, they came dis- 
tinctly from this Association only, the suggestions that 
we have made. \Ve have got to get more power he- 
hind the thing, and that is why we are talking now of 
bringing in all these other groups as well, perhaps the 
head of the and some other influential 
member, the idea being that, first of all, we have to get 
a larger group of people throughout the textile indus- 
try research-minded, because the hardest thing in the 
world is to get them to come through with that finan- 
cial contribution. 


association 


So we are working toward the plan. 
It doesn’t go as fast as I would like to see it go, but I 
do believe we are accomplishing something. Every 
year, every month, every week, if you pick up various 
journals, newspapers—and they don’t have to be tech- 
nical journals, either—you see more and more written 





and spoken about research, more and more people are 
becoming research-minded. As Dr. Edwards put it 
some time ago, we need some evangelist to go out and 
preach this thing, to sell the research idea to the tex- 
tile people and sell it to them to such an extent that 
they are willing to dig down and come through with 
some money, gambling on the future—and that is 


what it is; because, after all, it is entirely in the fu- 
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ture; but the experience of other industries has heen 
that the investment has been highly profitable. 

Mr. Thompson—Mr. Chairman, is it your idea to get 
some sort of a vote or idea of whether the Association 
is behind you on this thing in going to these associa- 
tions? Isn’t that the proper thing to do now? 

President Killheffer—A vote is a very proper thing 
always, because, naturally, we like to know whether it is 
something that interests the great body of our Associa- 
tion, or doesn’t it. As a matter of fact, the Piedmont 
Section did one time go on record as indorsing the idea. 
I think that was taken back a little bit afterward by some 
individual members, but I think the vote of the Section 
still stands as approving the idea. 

Mr. Thompson—It would be my suggestion we take a 
vote right now, and if necessary later on pass it by ballot 
to all the members. 

President Killheffer—And learn the feeling of the 
membership. 

Everett H. Hinckley—Mr. Chairman, I am very much 
interested in this idea put forward, and it does seem as 
if there is no single association that has put it in such 
concrete form as your report has put it to us to-day. If 
it is in order, I would like to make a motion that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by this Association whose 
duty it would be to develop the idea of a general body 
for research in the textile industry, an organization of 
that body. This committee will not be that body, but it 
is necessary for someone to start it and we can start it 
with a committee of three. Shall I speak about the ex- 
penses of the committee or include it in the same motion? 

President Killheffer—You might as well include it in 
the same motion. 

Mr. Hinckley—That committee will need money. I 
think $1,000 of the Association funds could not be spent 
in a better way than to put it at their disposition to de- 
velop the general idea of the need and value of research 
in the textile industry, to discover who should be this 
council, this governing body and report back to this As- 
sociation a year from. to-day. 

President Killheffer—It is your idea it would be the 
function of that committee to confer with people in other 
associations and try to fit this scheme together, is that 
the idea of the committee ? 

Mr. Hinckley—The committee would not be outside of 
this Association. My idea of the committee would be 
three members of this Association, since we have no pow- 
er, of course, of appointing any other committee, but 
they will be a committee of the organization, not a com- 
mittee of the whole, to act as a committee for research 
or anything of that kind, but to find other organizations 
who are best fitted to carry it on and arrange for an 
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organization or temporary organization and report back 
in one year. I make that as a motion. 

A, P. Howes—Mr. Chairman, I would like to add 

something to Mr. Hinckley’s suggestion. I think that is 
an excellent suggestion, but I think perhaps more could 
be accomplished along the line you have spoken of if we 
could also invite all other associations to appoint small 
committees and let them all get together and talk about it. 
I might go further and say that I think it would be well 
to try to interest the entire textile and business publishing 
interests in the formation of such a general committee. 
As publisher of not only the AMERICAN DyESTUFF RE- 
PORTER but of three other textile papers, I know there 
has been a certain amount of jealousy of this Association 
among other textile publications. There is perhaps a 
slight working at cross purposes and a reluctance to ac- 
cept the work of this Association as disinterested and for 
the good of all. 

I think that if the various textile associations and the 
various textile publications could all be approached with 
the idea of each appointing a very small committee of 
three or even less, who could then all get together and 
discuss the whole matter with the idea of general research 
propaganda for the entire industry, you would have 
started things off in the right direction. 

Dr. Walter M. Scott—I will second Mr. Hinckley’s 
motion. 

I think the time has come for some form of action. 
We have said about all, I think, there is to be said on the 
subject. I should think our President has expressed it 
about as well as I have ever heard it expressed, and I 
believe that this Association, which is, as the President 
said, composed of really the scientific personnel of the 
textile industry, should take a lead in attracting the in- 
terest of the other organizations to this co-operative 
scheme. So I am very much in favor of anything that 
would lead to concrete action. I believe Mr. Hinckley’s 
motion is in that direction. 

Mr Thompson—May I offer this suggestion? I think 
we should come to some other decision, whether we want 
to sanction the work Dr. Killheffer has put so much time 
and effort in, in correlating and putting before us data, 
and after we have the sanction of the other side, formu- 
late our committee and let the committee go to work. 
It looks as if we are going to try to do it, it would be two 
or three men doing the work and we may hear under- 
currents all through the Association, “It was done by 
just a few.” If we get the consent or sanction of the 
whole Association here to-day, I think it will back our 

President very materially. 

President Killheffer—Your idea is to first put the 
stamp of approval on the suggestion made. I think prob- 
ably that is a good idea. 


Mr. Thompson—lf it is not approved, there is no need 
of forming the committee. 

Dr. Scott—Mr. President, it seems to me that an ac- 
ceptance or passing of Mr. Hinckley’s motion would em- 
body the approval of the work the President has done so 
far; that is, it is simply, as I interpret his motion, recog- 
nizing the value of that work and a desire to go on a 
step further with concrete action. I think, perhaps, we 
could accomplish the two purposes at once if Mr. Hinck- 
ley would state that as a preamble to the motion 

Mr. Hinckley—Of course, my idea of making the mo- 
tion was prima facie indorsement of it. I will be glad 
to make that in the motion or as an amendment to the 
motion. 

President Killheffer—Suppose I state the motion and 
see if it is acceptable. Mr. Hinckley moves that this 
Association indorses the idea and plan which has been 
suggested this morning, and in addition, moves the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three which shall consider 
ways and means for bringing into active fruition the 
plan as presented, and that further a sum of $1,000 be 
appropriated for any required expenses of this committee. 

Mr. Hinckley—And this committee report one year 
from to-day. 

President Killheffer—And that this committee report 
to the next annual meeting of the Association to be held 
in 1930. 

Just one thing before putting the motion. I am not 
sure whether the Association as a whole has the power 
to appropriate the money or whether it is done solely 
by the Council. If it is done by the Council we would 
have to make a motion for a recommendation to the 
Council. I am not quite positive en that. 

Mr. Hinckley—Mr. Chairman, I purposely left open 
who will appoint the committee. 

President Killheffer—The Constitution provides the 
Council appoints the committee, so that is taken care of 
all right. 

Mr. Hinckley—I left it open so the Association as a 
whole could move on that as they saw fit. 

President Killhe ffer—Suppose we leave it so that if the 
motion is passed and if we find the Constitutional re- 
quirement is that it must be in the form of a recommen- 
dation to the Council to appropriate the money, we will 
so alter it when we find that requirement. 

Mr. Hinckley—They will appoint the committee also. 
If the motion is carried, they would be in position to act 
in conformity with the wishes of the Association. 

President Killhe ffer—You have heard the motion, and 
it is seconded. Is there further discussion ? 

Wiliam H. Cady—Do you think we should wait a 
whole year for the committee to report? Shouldn't it 
report to the Council? 
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President Killhe ffer—There is no limit. 
port as often as they like. 

Professor Olney—Under duties of the Council, the 
first paragraph settles this. The Council shall have super- 
vision and care of all property of the organization. 


They can re- 


President Killheffer—We will make it as a recommen- 
dation to the Council for the appropriation of that money 
and [ think that will cover it. 
sion on the motion? 

The motion was put to a vote and carried by 
a rising vote. 


Is there further discus- 


President Killheffer—Gentlemen, I am sorry I can’t 
be with you this afternoon, because I know you are going 
to have a highly interesting program, and it will be my 
misfortune much more than it is yours that I can’t be 
here, but I am very grateful that I have been able to be 
with you this morning. 

We will adjourn the meeting to convene again at two 
o'clock. 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION 


Open Forum 


Because of their relation to the general subject of 
research the following remarks by Dr. Appel and Dr. 
Olney which took place at the Open Forum on Friday 
evening are inserted at this point. 

Chairman |Villiams—Is there anyone who has a sub- 
ject he would like brought up? 

This afternoon at the Research Committee meeting Mr. 
Appel presented a very carefully thought-out program 
for our research and I notice on the program that one of 
the subjects for discussion is, “A Definite Research Pro- 
gram.” I know if Dr. Killheffer were here he would 
have a lot to say about that. I am going to ask Mr. 
Appel if he won't start this discussion. This is a subject 
we are all interested in, and it is a subject about which 
we ought to arrive at some conclusion very soon. 

Im. D. Appel—As you know I am Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Survey of Research, and it seems to 
have been assumed that this Sub-Committee would draw 
up a general program of work for the Research Com- 
mittee and take all that responsibility from everyone 
else’s shoulders. Now, we can’t do that but we have 
been giving a good deal of thought to the problem of 
what sort of research should be done. The Research 
Committee has done excellent work in the development 
of standard methods for testing fastness. A good deal 
of work remains to be done in this field and this work 
should be placed first on our program because the mem- 
bership is most interested in it as shown by the question- 
naire that was sent out a vear ago. Some of the work 
can be done by the individual members of the Research 
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Committee working in their own laboratories in their 
spare time. This is, however, in our opinion an unsatis- 
factory arrangement and one which will not lead to the 
best results because all of the members of the committee 
are very busy men and have their own work to do. It is 
a far better plan to use the sub-committee in an advisory 
capacity and to have them assign their laboratory work 
to a research associate or associates, as many as we are 
able to employ. 

In suggesting the following program of work I have 
had it in mind that all work fancied by the Association 
should be primarily for the benefit of its members. The 
members of the Association are chemists and colorists 
whose daily work depends on their knowledge of the 
properties of the materials with which they are concerned 
and the effect on these properties of the wet and chemi- 
cal processes. The books are full of such information, 
but much of it is diffuse and qualitative and unsatisfac- 
tory. We believe that our membership needs precise 
quantitative data. Few of the members of the Associa- 
tion are in a position to get this sort of data for them- 
selves, and we believe that the most useful and construc- 
tive work that the Research Committee can undertake js 
a quantitative study of the effect of chemical processing 
on the properties of textile materials. 

This problem should be assigned bodily to the research 
associate. He should find out from the literature what 
is known about the properties of the particular fiber with 
which we choose to start this study, more particularly 
the properties of cotton or of wool hairs, the fundamental 
units of our industry. This would include such proper- 
ties as strength, stress-strain curves, dimensions, resili- 
ence, chemical constitution, etc. He should then prepare 
a critical report of his findings for publication in the 
Reporter. This should bring out discrepancies in the 
literature and show where additional information or more 
accurate information is needed. His next step should be 
to go into the laboratory and obtain any additional data 
which is needed for the work to follow and to check the 
work of other investigators. He should then study the 
effect of the various wet or chemical processes on the 
properties of the fiber and on the properties of the yarns, 
fabrics, etc., made from it. Thus the effect of the typical 
scouring, fulling, bleaching, etc., would be studied and 
quantitative data for the normal changes in properties to 
be expected in these operations established. Work al- 
ready adequately done would not be repeated, but would 
be summarized in the reports. Thus the reports would 
contain all pertinent data collated and reduced to a use- 


ful form. 


A table of critical data which could be published in 
the Year Book of the Association would thus gradually 


be assembled. The work undoubtedly would point to 
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some nice research problems concerned with processes 
or their control and to ways in which the individual mem- 
ber of the Association can effect economies or improve 
the output in their mills if they are keen enough to take 
advantage of the results of the work. 

It is doubtful whether the program suggested could 
be carried out by an isolated worker, but with the co- 
operation and advice which the Research Committee is 
so well qualified to give it can be made one of the prin- 
cipal features of the Association’s activities. 

I should very much like to hear your opinions about 
work of this kind. 

Chairman IWilliams—Dr. Olney, don’t you want to say 
something on that subject? 

Dr. Louis A. Olney—I think what the Sub-Committee 
on Research Survey of which Mr. Appel is chairman 
has suggested will form a very excellent and important 
part of the future program of the Research Committee. 
I am still looking forward to the time when we shall have 
the financial support and facilities necessary for the larger 
program that we have talked of so many times. It will 
involve the expenditure of a sum so large that I hesitate 
to mention it. In order to carry out the program sug- 
gested by Mr. Appel not one research associate, but at 
least half a dozen working on different lines, would be 
required. But the fact that we haven’t that number of 
research workers doesn’t prevent us from making a start, 
and during the coming year we hope to make a creditable 
start upon such a program. 

As I stated this afternoon, at the Research Committee 
meeting, if you have a gravel bank to remove you might 
as well start even though you only have a tip cart to 
work with. 
conditions. 


You will make some headway under these 
What we need, though, is really a_ well- 
manned steam shovel and the accompanying equipment. 
and that costs money. Perhaps someone will provide the 
steam shovel during the coming year. 

I am sorry that Dr. Killheffer isn’t here because he 
has quite a little in his mind to say to-morrow morning 
in regard to the development of this research program. 
or at least the financing of such a program, and might 
make some valuable comments at this time. 

In this connection I wish to say just a few words in 
regard to a somewhat larger proposition which I am 
hoping will be organized, and that is through the efforts 
of what is known as the Textile Research Council. The 
Textile Research Council, as you may know, consists of 


a group of men who are deeply interested in furthering 
all types of research work as related to textiles, and I 
believe that the work of our organization should in a way 
be co-ordinated with that of several other research or- 
ganizations all working in harmony to carry out a larger 
program that might cover all branches of textile work. 
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I think much depends upon the support that can be 
secured from the textile industry in general, and if I am 
not mistaken within the next year, or two years at the 
most, there will be a well-organized effort to do some- 
thing that will engage their active interest along that line. 

There is absolutely no doubt but what our research 
program is large enough to keep as many workers busy 
as can be secured. I shall have more to say about this 
program to-morrow morning. 

I have in my hand the first copy of the 1929 Year 
300k. It has a paper cover but I am quite sure you will 
all receive your copies next week bound with the regular 
cloth cover. There are 354 pages this year, which is 
about 50 pages more than last year. So the book is con- 
stantly increasing. 

In looking this over you will find that we have since 
last year appointed eight or nine new sub-committees of 
our Research Committee, which indicates that our re- 
search work is constantly extending. Among these addi- 
tional committees is the one for which Mr. Appel has 
spoken, the Sub-Committee on Research Survey; the 
Sub-Committee on Sub-Committee on 
Methods of Testing Waterproof Textiles ; Sub-Committee 
on Rubberized Fabrics; Sub-Committee on Color Stand- 
ardization ; Sub-Committee on Standard Methods of De- 
termining Sizing and Finishing Materials in Textile Fab- 
rics, including silk weighting ; Sub-Committee on Shrink- 
age of Textile Material; and Sub-Committee on Rayon, 
which is being appointed at the present time. Those are 
all in addition to the committees which we have had 
previously on the various types of testing of dyed material 
and different types of fastness, including light. 


sibliography ; 


So I think you will see, with all these committees func- 
tioning, as they seem to be, quite actively at the present 
time, our Research Committee is covering quite a wide 
scope of work. 

I should be pleased to answer questions or to discuss 
any particular subject that you may be interested in with 
regard to the work of the Research Committee, if I am 
able to do so. 


Trade Sentiment in Textile Research 


Complete Text of Letters Received by President 
Killheffer in Reply to His Questionnaire 


In his remarks regarding research at the Saturday 
Morning Session of the Annual Meeting, President Kill- 
heffer quoted to a limited extent from letters received in 
reply to a form letter which, he mailed, under date of 
November 27, to about fifty representative leaders of the 
textile industry. 

The text of Dr. Killheffer’s letter appears in the course 
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of his remarks on page 835 of this issue, and the com- 


plete letters received in reply are published herewith: 


BIGELOW-HARTFORD CARPET CO 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 

December 5, 1929. 

De. 5. 

American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


H. Willhetfer, President, 


Dear Dr. Killheffer: Mr. Sweetser has referred to 
me your letter of November 27th regarding the sub- 
ject of “Organized Scientific Research by the Textile 
Industry.” 

Our own company is doing a certain amount of this 
work, and are organizing for it on a considerable 
scale, expending at present perhaps $75,000 a year on 
this item. 
be in a position to associate itself with a group organ- 
It is, how- 


I do not know whether our company would 


ized for common scientific research or not. 
ever, my general opinion that if properly carried out 
such common research should be of benefit to the in- 
dustry. As you know, the carpet industry has rela- 
tively little in common with other textile manufac- 
turers except on the dyeing and spinning ends. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, I should say that we might 
be interested. 
Yours very truly, 
BIGELOW-SANFORD CARPET Co., INC. 
R. G. KNowLanp, 
Vice-President, in Charge of Production. 
. * «4 
THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


November 30, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Andover, Mass. 


Dear Sir: What you say about the importance and 
desirability of research cannot be questioned. 

The cotton manufacturers and finishers in the textile 
industry have never been able to co-operate very suc- 
cessfully on fundamentals. Even on such an obvious 
thing as uniform cost methods, which both industries 
need very greatly, they have never been able to make 
much headway. 

While I believe great good would come from such 
research as you have suggested, as a practical matter 
I do not think the two industries which you mention— 
cotton manufacturing and finishing—are of one mind 
as yet so that such a idea could be developed. I may 
be pessimistic on this subject. 

Our company places a good deal of importance on 
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research, and we are each year endeavoring to organ- 
ize our research, mechanical, technical and chemical, 
on a broader and more efficient basis. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry P. Kenpatt., 


* * 


THE CLARK THREAD CO. 


Newark, N. J. 


December 5, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, 

Care of Newport Chemical \Vorks, Inc., 

Passaic, N. J. 

Dear Doctor: | have your letter of November 27, 
but have been unable to answer it at an earlier date 
due to pressure of other matters. 

For some time I have given serious consideration 
to the question of organized research to be conducted 
by the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. I cannot at the moment say that I have 
arrived at a definite and unbiased conclusion. In order 
to give you an expression of opinion, however, I will 
outline for you my present feelings in this matter. 

It would seem to me that it is necessary to prepare 
a definite program which will outline the various 
phases of organized research for the textile industry, 
This program, I think, should cover the following 
points: 

1. Finances required. 

2. Permanent sources of income. 

3. Character of research to be conducted. 

4. Procedure to be followed in disseminating the in- 
formation obtained from this research. 

5, Classes of members or contributors to whom this 
information is to be furnished. 

My own feeling in the matter is that organized sci- 
entific research for the textile industry can only be 
satisfactorily conducted on a commercial basis, and 
that it would be an exceedingly hazardous undertak- 
ing for an association such as ours to undertake this 
work without some definite program in view. I think 
the question of proper control of the Research Divi- 
sion and the information which this division will ac- 
quire will probably present the most difficult problem 
you would have to deal with. 

Please understand that, in spite of the above doubts, 
I am thoroughly in sympathy with organized scientific 
research, provided it can be properly conducted and 
controlled. 

As a tentative suggestion, would it not be best ior 
your association to consult with the various existent 
bodies, such as the Cotton Textile Institute, Wool In- 
stitute, and various finishers’ associations, for their 
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views concerning the possibility of their collaborating 
with the American Association? 
Please feel free to call upon me for whatever help 
I can accord you in acquiring the necessary informa- 
tion which will enable you to formulate a definite 
proposal to present to the annual meeting to be held 
in Philadelphia on December 6th and 7th. 
Very truly yours, 
H. GRANDAGE, Vice-President. 
M. T. STEVENS & SONS CO. 
NortH ANpover, Mass. 
December 2, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
c/o Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Dear Dr. Killheffer: I have your letter of Novem- 
ber 27. It is impossible, in the limited time I have, 
to make a comprehensive study and express a final 
opinion re: Textile Scientific Research as Under- 
taken by the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists. 

I can say, however, that in modern business stand- 
ardization and scientific research is necessary in every 
industry, and I believe it is especially needed in the 
woolen and worsted branch of the textile industry. 

Yours sincerely, 


NATHANIEL STEVENS. 
* * * 


WALTER E. KNIPE & SONS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
December 2, 1929. 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
c/o Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Gentlemen: We have your letter of November 27th 
regarding the desirability of organized scientific re- 
search. 

At the present time we would not care to obligate 
ourselves in any new projects, but have no doubt that 
organized scientific research would be a very good 
move to the textile industry. 

Yours very truly, 
Watter FE, Knipe & Sons, Inc. 
Jos. B. Knipe. 
* ok Ok 
BRADFORD DYEING ASSN. (U. S. A.) 
New York, N. Y. 
December 9. 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N J. 


Dear Dr. Killheffer: Please pardon my delay in re- 
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plying to your letter of November 27. I have just 
lately returned from Europe to find a labor strike on 
at our plant in Rhode Island, and you will appreciate 


that my time has been more than taken up in dealing 
with this situation and that other correspondence has 
been neglected. 

To-night I am attending a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics and the subject of your letter will 
be discussed at that meeting. It occurs to me that 
if anything is done along the lines you have suggested, 
it would be a matter for our trade associations to 
handle rather than the individual members. 

Broadly speaking, I feel that some organization 
modeled somewhat along the lines of the Shirley In- 
stitute in England would be a desirable addition to the 
textile industry in this country. 

Very truly yours, 
H. E. Danner, Vice-President. 


‘. * s 
MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Passaic, N. J. 
Attention of Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President. 

Gentlemen: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of November 27 and I am forwarding it to Mr. 
Irving S. Paull, President of the Institute of Carpet 
Manufacturers. 

Personally we are very much interested in the idea 
of textile research. In fact, we have been planning on 
reorganizing to do some of this work ourselves. 

I will be glad to discuss this matter with Mr Paull 
the first opportunity I have and then will communicate 
with you again. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. SuvuttL_ewortu, Vice-President. 
* * * 
LEBANON WOOLEN MILLS, INC. 
LEBANON, TENN. 
November 30. 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Passaic, N. J. 

My dear Dr. Killheffer: I acknowledge receipt of 
and thank you for your very interesting letter of No- 
vember 27, and I am very glad to give you an ex- 
pression of my opinion. 

I believe very strongly that there is no greater need 
in the textile industry than for organized scientific re- 
search, for that industry is farther behind in this re- 
spect than any of the major industries. Furthermore, 
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there is no industry which contains such vast possi- 
bilities for helpful research. It is more subject than 
any other industry to our changing social life, customs 
and habits. There can therefore be no question as to 
the desirability-—-indeed, the emphatic necessity-—of 
research. ‘The chief difficulty, in my opinion, lies in 
the fact that the industry is divided far more than any 
other into small groups, few or none of which are able 
As 


you know, not only are there three major divisions— 


by themselves to do anything very impressive. 


cotton, wool, and silk—but each process in these divi- 
sions is organized, and there is very little strength in 
any one group. When, however, it is considered that 
the textile industry is the second largest and strongest 
of all, it can be seen how much good could be accom- 
plished if there were more organization and fewer organi- 
cations in it. 

As you know, too, there is a wool institute, a cotton 
institute, and a silk association. It seems to me that 
there is enough machinery in these divisions to accom- 
modate all of the scientific needs of the entire industry. 
I assume that your organization is closely related to 
each of these groups. If that be true, it seems to me 
that it might be a good thing for you to arrange a 
conference with the heads of the cotton, wool and silk 
divisions to discover what each is doing, which is the 
strongest and what the possibilities are for closer co- 
operation. I am sure it will be a difficult task to ac- 
complish the solidification of effort that is desirable, 
and it is going to require quite a good deal of patience. 
But if the movement can get started in the direction of 
consolidations of these small divisions of the industry, 
it will, in my opinion, gather momentum rather quickly. 
About the only practical suggestion that I can offer is 
that your organization appoint a conference committee 
of three to five of its best informed members and invite 
other organized textile groups to do the same thing, 
and then initiate a series of conferences for the discus- 
sion of these common problems. 

I shall be greatly interested to know the outcome 
of your deliberations on the 6th and 7th of December. 

[ assure you that | have every appreciation of the 
necessities suggested in your letter, and will be glad 
to co-operate in every way that I can. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. E. Epcerton. 
* Ox 
JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


November 27, 1929. 

Dr. FE. H. Killheffer, President, 

c/o Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N J. 
My dear Dr. Killheffer: This will acknowledge your 

letter of the 27th instant regarding the desirability 
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of organizing a scientific research bureau for and by 
the textile industry of this country. As you perhaps 
know, this was one of my father’s pet subjects and 
I am personally persuaded that if something along 
the lines of the Shirley Institute in England could be 
accomplished, it should be done. 

It is my thought that, so far as the finishers are 
concerned, their support should come through the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Finishers, headquarters, 
320 Broadway, New York City, Mr. George W. Saw- 
yer, Secretary. 1 am taking the liberty of forwarding 
your letter to Mr. Sawyer and I am pleased that this 
whole idea is being renewed. 

Thanking you for writing me, we are 

Respectfully your friends, 
JoserpuH Bancrort & Sons Co., 
Jonn BANcrort, Jr. 
* * * 
AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
December 6, 1929. 
Dr. E. 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


H. Killheffer, President, 


Dear Dr. Killheffer: Your letter of November 27 
has just come to me from Fall River. It has been held 
up there by our resident vice-president, Mr. Nathan 
Durfee, who has been considering the matter with the 
superintendent of our plant. 

Dr. Durfee writes that they feel it would be a good 
thing to set up a research laboratory such as you 
suggest, but he does not feel that it would be wise 
for us to go into a large expenditure of money at 
the present time, especially under the existing condi- 
tions of the textile industry. 

[ am sorry that my reply to you has been delayed 
so long, but under the circumstances I am sure you 
will pardon my tardiness. 

Yours truly, 
3ERTRAM H. Borven, President. 
oe * 
ARLINGTON MILLS 
Boston, Mass. 
November 29, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. Killheffer : 
has been 


Dear Your letter of November 26 
There can be no doubt of the 
desirability of organized scientific research for the 
benefit of the textile industry. 


received. 


As you know, I have 
been in favor of this for some time and I have been 
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hoping that we would be able to secure quite a 
large sum of money from the Textile Alliance which 
would be sufficient to endow this work and give it 
a good start. This, unfortunately, has not come to 
pass, although I hope and believe before long the 
money will at last be available. This, of course, 
would put a very different aspect on the whole situ- 
ation. Frankly, I do not believe it would be possible 
at the present time to raise from the textile industry 
itself sufficient funds to properly start such a project. 

Conditions are so unfavorable, the earnings have 
been so small, that I do not think it an appropriate 
time to make an attempt to raise a large sum of money, 
which would be necessary. 

I am afraid this is not a very satisfactory answer 
to your letter, but it is about all I can say at the 
present time. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN \W. Hopsps. 
* * 
UNITED STATES FINISHING 
New York, N. Y. 
November 27, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 


THE CO: 


American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Passaic, N. J. 

My dear Dr. Nillheffer: I have your letter of No- 
vember 26. 

There is no question that an organization devoted 
to research in textiles would be a useful factor in de- 
veloping the industry. As it is now, every fellow is 


going on his own hook. We have developed at con- 
siderable expense to ourselves a research laboratory 
which has proven its worth many times over. 

If you could interest the officers of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, the Wool Institute, the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics and 
the various chemical industries that are making dyes, 
notably the Du Ponts, Newport, etc., it seems to me 
you ought to be able to secure the necessary co- 
operation to put this thing through. 

Yours very truly, 

Henry B. THompson, President. 

x ok x 

ARNOLD PRINT WORKS 
Nortu Apams, Mass. 

November 29, 1929. 

Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc.. Passaic, N. J 


Dear Dr. In reply to your favor of 
November 27 


' 27, the Arnold Print Works has always and 
still does maintain a very strong chemical laboratory, 


Killheffer : 
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employing fifteen chemists, six of whom are continu- 
ally working on research. We would, therefore, not be 
interested in participating financially in your sugges- 
tion. We do, however, approve of it in principle, and 
will be glad to co-operate in any other way possible 
for the general good of the industry. 
Yours very truly, 
S. M. Jones, President. 
* * * 
RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS 
DANVILLE, Va. 
November 27, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
Newport Chemical Co., Passaic, N. J. 
My dear Dr. Killheffer: 
just received and read with much interest. 
There is no doubt that the textile industry could be 
greatly benefited by wisely conducted scientific re- 


Your favor of the 25th is 


search, and my personal views are altogether favor- 
able to it. 

I am told that in our country, which can boast of 
great progress in many lines, we are decidedly behind 
some of our foreign competitors in this field and, of 
course, I would be glad to see some wise and definite 
steps taken. However, I regret to have to admit that 
there are many phases of the textile situation that 
could be very much improved, and with very little ad- 
ditional research other than the evidence already at 
hand, if there were a prevailing spirit on the part of 
the textile manufacturers to accomplish it. Unfortu- 
nately, the industry lacks solidarity and the sort of 
unselfish co-operation that is absolutely essential if 
we are ever to get out of the morass of existing con- 
ditions. 

Wishing you much success and with kindest per- 
sonal regards, 

Very truly yours, 
RiversipeE & Dan River Cotton MILts, INc., 
H. R. FirzGeracp, President and Treasurer. 
.. £2 
FINISHING PLANTS, 
New York, N. Y. 


December 2 


SAYLES INC 
1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 

American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Dear Dr. Killheffer: Replying to your letter of No- 
vember 27 in reference to an organized scientific re- 
search for and by the textile industry of the United 
States. 


ciations you mention join in such a movement appears 


Your suggestion that the various allied asso- 


to the writer to be a very sensible one. 
So many technical subjects are confronting the tex- 
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tile industry that a co-operative measure for investiga- 
tion and presentation of such subjects would appear to 
me, in the long run, to be of a very decided advantage 
to the industry as a whole. 

In this way some recognized body of unquestion- 
able standing would ultimately be the place to whom 
might be referred such matters as are constantly com- 
ing up and now being settled either by arbitration, 
litigation or by diversified authorities, the result being 
that confusion occurs and a waste to the whole in- 
dustry. 

This is only one phase of the matter; but from the 
manufacturer of rayon to the spinner and weaver of 
textiles, as well as to the finishers and merchants, it 
would seem to me that all the trade associations con- 
nected with such industries would find it to their mu- 
tual advantage to have this centralized and highly ex- 
pert organization make for such associations the re- 
search and investigation that involved problems re- 
quire. 

Yours very truly, 
SAYLES FINISHING PLantTs, INC., 
J. W. MANLeEy 
. * =@ 
CHAS. J. WEBB SONS CO., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
December 2, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


My father, Mr. Chas. J. Webb, has 
asked me to answer your favor of the 27th inst. in 
reference to joining with the other textile associations 
to form some definite plan for organized research. 
We have always personally believed in research, and 


Dear Sir: 


felt that in the wool and textile game there is a lot 
that could be accomplished. We feel, however, that 
at the present time vou would find it quite hard to get 
any concerted action, particularly if it meant spending 
money; for, as you know, business has been very poor 
in this line and they are trying to curtail wherever 
possible. On the other hand, a great many of them 
have their own research departments which are tak- 
ing up their particular problems. 

In other words, we think your idea a good one if it 
is possible to put it across. The Philadelphia Wool and 
Textile Association, of which the writer is the presi- 
dent, we feel sure, would be glad to co-operate in any 
way possible, providing you had support from other 
divisions of the trade which are closer to this class of 
work, 

Trusting that this is the information that you de- 
sire, I remain 

Very truly yours, 


HERBERT K. WEpp. 
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S. SLATER & SONS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


December 2, 


1929 


er. &. HH. 


American 


Killheffer, President, 

Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Dear Dr. Killheffer: 


of your letter of November 27, and in reply wish to 


I hereby acknowledge receipt 


say that I believe great benefits are to be derived from 
organized scientific research by textile mills, but feel 
that this must be done individually for the present 
at least. 
Very truly, 
H. N. SLater, President. 
* * 


OTIS COMPANY 

Boston, Mass. 

December 2, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Dear Dr. Killheffer: I have your letter of the 27th, 
and agree that research work properly carried out is 
one of the great needs of the textile industry. 

In order to be effective, however, and to justify the 
various concerns in the industry contributing in suf- 
ficient amount to have the work properly carried on, 
it seems to me that there must be not only a very large 
proportion of the industry included, but also that a 
line-up as now existing in the various associations 
should conform to such a research proposition. 

\Whether or not the Otis Company would feel justi- 
fied in joining any such plan would be dependent on 
what the line-up was to be and what support it was 
We appreciate that 
to do it right would require a very substantial sum of 
money. At the same time we feel that any program 
without sufficient financial support is not warranted. 

I am sorry to have to be somewhat indefinite, but 
all I can do at the present time is to tell vou that J do 
believe that organized scientific research is needed in 
the textile industry. 


going to have from the industry. 


Yours very truly, 
H. G. Nicnots, President. 
BOTANY WORSTED MILLS 
Passaic, N. J. 
December 2, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Dear Dr. Killheffer: 
27th, may I say that we have been, for many years, 


Acknowledging yours of the 
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interested in the very question that you bring up and 
have, in co-operation with some of our old friends in 
Europe, tried to do something along these lines, most 
of it quite crude. 

It is the writer’s personal opinion, based on a study 
of the industry at very close range during the past two 
years, that the textile industry needs an effort of this 
character more than it has any idea of itself. [ am 
quite sure that the Wool Institute would gladly co- 
operate, as Mr. Whiteside, its president, is iorward- 
looking and alive to the necessities of the industry. 
Whether at the moment it would be possible for him 
to push through something of this kind I do not know, 
but I do know that he would be in whole-hearted sym- 
pathy, and it will interest you to know that the Insti- 
tute has already begun to do something in this direc- 
tion, in that it has arranged with Dr. Williams, Dr. 
Willets, Mr. Brumbaugh and Mr. Davis, of the re- 
search staff of the University of Pennsylvania, Whar- 
ton School, to make a survey of just the spinning end. 

The preliminary survey has just been completed and 
discussions have been going on with a view to having 
the University take up a more extended activity. Per- 
haps I should say that this has been largely due to my 
own interest in the matter and the fact that 1 have 
tried to get Dr. Willets to see what a tremendous 
service the University could give to an industry which, 
according to the Industrial Conference Board, is the 
largest employing unit in the United States. 

1 don’t mean to write you a book on this question 
and could, perhaps, have said in a line or two what I 
now will say and that is that, speaking for the Botany 
and Garfield Worsted Mills I can assure you that we 
will gladly support such a movement as you propose 
and my best suggestion is that it might be well to 
have a talk with the gentlemen at the University of 
Pennsylvania and with Mr. Whiteside in New York. 

Very truly yours, 
Cnas. F. H. Jounson, President. 
= -» 
PACIFIC MILLS 
(Office of the Treasurer) 
Boston, Mass. 
December 2, 1929. 

Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 

American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: As you know we have always been in- 
terested in research and have spent considerable 


money ourselves each year for this purpose. 

Your move to work for the industry as a whole 
should do a great deal of good, especially to the smaller 
concerns which cannot do so much themselves. We 
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feel, however, that as we have been members of the 
Association for some time and have made contribu- 
tions to the work that you are doing now, we should 
prefer to let the other mills give you their support 
first. 

We wish to assure you, however, that we are in 
hearty accord with any such work for the good of our 
industry and we will follow this development with 
interest. 

Yours very truly, 
A. E. Cotrsy, Treasurer. 


* a * 


PACIFIC MILLS 
(Worsted Division) 
LAWRENCE, Mass. 
December 3, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Passaic, N. J. 

I have your letter of November 29, and think we 
are all interested in scientific research in textile in- 
dustry, but I do not believe the people who hold the 
purse-strings are generally interested. 

There are one or two associations which are trying 
to bring out textile research in this country, and I 
believe the first step would be to consolidate those 
associations, and after that I guess it is a long process. 

Yours very truly, 
E. D. WaALEN, Agent. 
- tt & 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS 
3oston, Mass. 
December 3, 1929. 


, 


Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Andover, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Killheffer: I have your letter of Novem- 
ber 27 in regard to the need for concerted scientific 
research by the textile industries of the United States. 

Our association was organized primarily as a tech- 
nical association, consequently we have always been 
very much interested in any work of a research nature 
that concerned the industry. While I do not believe 
that there is any serious question of the need for re- 
search, it would seem that this would be a particu- 
larly difficult time to secure the funds necessary to 
carry out even a modest research program. 

In times of depression the need for research work, 
of course, is more evident, but the depression in the 
cotton textile industry has now lasted so long that it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether any of the mills would 
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feel that they were in a position to contribute to the 
financial support of such a movement. 

\We will await with interest the action your Asso- 
ciation takes on this matter at its meeting next week. 
Very truly yours, 

RusseL_t T. FISHER. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
December 9 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 

American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Passaic, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 
Gardner has 


to Mr. 
his 


Your letter of November 27 


remained unanswered because of 
absence, and further due to the fact that your letter 
has been forwarded and reforwarded. 

We are in sympathy with any movement that will 
permit of organized research in our industry; but, of 
course, we are unable to express a definite opinion, not 
having more thorough knowledge of what is required 
and what would be your aims. 

Yours very truly, 
PHOENIx Hostery CoMPANY. 
a ae 


AMERICAN BEMBERG 
New York, N. Y. 
December 10, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 

American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J 
Dr. Killheffer: Through an 
which I regret exceedingly, I have not replied to your 
kind letter of November 22. Press of business would 
have kept me from attending the meeting of your 
Association, but I want you to know I appreciate 


CORP. 


Dear inadvertence, 


your invitation. On reading in the press the report 
of your technical papers, I realize what I have missed. 

I was particularly interested in your address on 
“Fundamental Scientific The word 
search” has been so misused that its real meaning 


“ 


Research.” re- 
is lost sight of, and I find that a great many busi- 
ness executive are surprised when they are told 
their laboratories are laboratories and not 
engaged in pure research. I firmly helieve that the 
industry as a whole could be sold the value of funda- 
mental investigations in which the establishment of 
general principles could be used to the advantage of 
all textile manufacturers without competitive inter- 
ference. 


works’ 


Our textile societies, I believe, are recognizing that 
they must combine forces for the common good, and 
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[ am much in favor of a plan which would establish 
something like a textile academy, or central library, 
where a collation of scientific information could be 
undertaken and which would offer a central meeting 
place for all of our different textile societies. With 
this accomplished, the second step in establishing a 
research laboratory sponsored by the various textile 
industries, or mills, would be the natural outgrowth. 

We have an Academy of Medicine in New York— 
why not an Academy of Textiles? 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


A. M. TENNEY, Vice-President, 
American Bemberg Corp. 


* * ok 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
3UREAU OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, D, C, 
December 12, 
Dr. E. H. WKillheffer, President, 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


1929. 


Dear Dr. Killheffer: Referring to your letter of 
16, 1 attended 


the morning session of the Association at the Bellevue- 


November 13 and mine of November 
Stratford Saturday, December 7, but because I had 
another engagement at 12.30, which I could not break, 
I‘had to leave before you finished outlining the plans 
for the co-operative research program. 

However, our W. E. Emely, Chief of the Organic 
and Fibrous Materials Division, who was also present 
at this meeting, told me about the plans, and I simply 
want to compliment you on your vision of what can 
be done, to encourage you to go forward with the plans, 
and wish you the best of success in your efforts. 

It may be that I will be in position to assist you in 
some way, because the first of the year I will be con- 
nected with the New England Council, Statler Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. This body is organized for the 
further economic, industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of New England. It is now in its fifth year, is 
well established and’ gaining increasing recognition as 
a stimulating force in New England industry and busi- 
ness. I expect to become much more intimately ac- 
quainted with some of the problems of the textile in- 
dustry, and we may find it of mutual advantage to 


keep in contact. 


I think you will also find it worth while to confer 
with W. L. Conrad, Consulting Singer 
Building, New York City, who was recently elected 
secretary of the Textile Division of the American So- 
1 understand this di- 


Engineer, 


ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 
vision is contemplating a co-operative program in the 
textile field, and I am sure you and Mr. Conrad can 
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be of great assistance to one another in your respec- 
tive programs. 
With very best wishes, 


Cordially yours, 


R. M. Hupson, Assistant Director. 


INSTITUTE OF CARPET MANUFACTURERS 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
TRANSPORTATION BurILtpiInc, WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 

December 12, 1929. 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, President, 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Passaic, N. J. 

Dear Dr. Killheffer: Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Shuttleworth, of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, and M. H. 
Masland, of C. H. Masland & Sons, I have your letters 
of November 27 relative to the development of tech- 
nical research in our field. 

The program of the Institute calls for such devel- 
opment, however, curs is an extensive program, and 
we are dealing primarily with the problems of man- 
agement and relations as the best means to the devel- 
opment of co-operative research in the fields of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Our progress during the two and one-half vears of 
the existence of the Institute has been most gratifying, 
but we still need to complete several projects before 
we can definitely take up organized scientific research 
in industrial processes, chemistry and color. 

As you say, such an undertaking will require a very 
substantial sum of money. Further than that, it is our 
belief that it will require patient waiting during a 
period of repeated investment before really significant 
results can be obtained. To accomplish that requires 
the organization of a whole-hearted the 
part of the entire group. That, we hope, will result 
from our present program. 


interest on 


Please be assured that the Institute is in sympathy 
with your purposes, and that we hope to arouse the 
interest and support necessary to the undertaking of a 
program such as you indicate. 

With every good wish, I am 

Very truly yours, 


IrvING S. PAULL, President. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PIEDMONT SECTION 


HE Annual Meeting of the Piedmont Section of 

the A. A. T. C. C. was held in Charlotte, N. C.. 
October 26, 1929, in conjunction with the Dvers, Bleach- 
ers, Finishers and Mercerizers Division of the Southern 
Textile Association. 


The Piedmont Section of the A. A. T. C. C. and the 
Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercerizers Division of 
the Southern Textile Association united for this meeting, 
which was one of the largest and most interesting meet- 
ings connected with textile chemistry and dyeing that 
has been held in the South. 

Papers were read at the afternoon session of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Piedmont Section. 


The papers in 
full are printed herewith. 


1. Chemistry in Cotton Piece Bleaching—George P. 
Feindell, Chemist, Union Bleachery. 
Chemistry in Textile Finishing—Chas. L. Schut- 
tig, Chemist, Special Dept., A. Klipstein & Co. 
3. Chemistry in Cotton Dyeing—S. L. Hayes, Resi- 
dent Manager, U. S. Finishing Company, Harts- 
ville, S. C. 
4. Chemistry in Printing—P. H. Stott, Technical 
Representative, Newport Chemical \V’o~'-> 
printed below. ) 


Prof. Chas. E. Mullin presided at the Annual Business 
Meeting of the Section, and the following officers were 
elected to serve during 1930: 


Chairman—R. M. Mitchell, Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Vice-Chairman—Samuel L. Hayes, Hartsville Print & 
Dye Works, Hartsville, S. C. 

Secretarv—A. R. Thompson, Jr., Rohm & Haas Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 

Treasurer—D. C. Newman, E. I. 


Du Pont Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Paul F. Haddock, chairman of the Dyers Division of 
the Southern Textile Association, was toastmaster at the 
joint banquet held in the evening. Several enjoyable 
entertainment features helped to round out the technical 
program and make the occasion very enjoyable for all 


the members attending. Attendance 350. 


A. R. Tompson, Jr., Secretary. 


Chemistry As Applied to Printing 
By P. H. Storr 
Chemist, Newport Chemical Works 


HEN I was asked to speak on this subject and to 
confine my 


remarks to a relatively short space 
of time, it will be 


appreciated that, at best, I can give 
no more than a general outline of the theories involved 
and go over, more or less briefly, the chemical reactions 
which take place in the various methods of printing. 


We are all more or less familiar with the results of 
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such chemical reactions. One has only to take a short 
trip through the dry goods department of any large store 
and study for a few moments the wealth of design and 
the brilliance and variety of color which greets the eye 
to realize at once that there must be more to the produc- 
tion of such effects than actually appears “on the surface.” 
To claim that chemistry alone is responsible for the pro- 
duction of these beautiful effects would be fallacious in 
the extreme. In fact, credit must be given more perhaps 
to the mechanical and physical sides of the processes, 
aided and abetted by chemistry, unless, indeed, one con- 
In that 
case, of course, chemistry becomes the predominant sci- 


siders that the colors themselves are chemicals. 


ence, and the chemistry of color production is infinitely 
more complex than the chemistry of color application. 
On the chemistry of color production, however, I shall 
have nothing to say, so let us pass on to a consideration 
of the chemistry of application as concerns printing. 
This section of the country, naturally, is primarily in- 
terested in the processing of cotton and its allied fibers, 
and it, therefore, seems appropriate to allot most of the 
time available to a discussion of this branch of the print- 
ing industry. We have to consider the application of 
various types of dyestuffs, according to their chemical 
nature. The underlying chemical principles of the ap- 
plication of vat colors will not answer in the application 
of naphthols or basic colors. The current demand for 
fastness to laundering and light of all kinds of dyed and 
printed goods has resulted in a tremendous increase in 
the use of the so-called “vat colors.” In most cases, 
these answer the most stringent demands made upon 
them, and to-day are probably the most important dye- 
stuffs suitable for cotton printing. The chemical theories 
underlying their successful application in printing are 
practically identical with those governing their applica- 
tion in the dye vat. In their original form, vat colors 
are not soluble in water or alkalies. Subjected to the 
alkaline solution, however, 
they are converted into their so-called “leuco compounds,” 
which are soluble 


fibers. 


action of reducing agents in 


and substantive to cotton and other 
leuco is taken from the Greek word 
“white,” and was used chemically in 
connection with basic colors, almost all of which are 
converted by the action of hydrogen into colorless com- 
pounds which reoxidize in most cases back to the original 
dyestuff. The term leuco then has come to be regarded 
as the reduced form of any dyestuff or chemical which 
reforms its original when the effect of the reducing agent 
is removed. 


The name 
“leukos,” meaning 


The term is somewhat of a misnomer now 
as the leuco compounds of the vat colors in most cases 
are highly colored, but not of the same color as the orig- 
inal dyestuff. 

The chemical processes to be formed then are essen- 
First, the reduction of the vat color to its 


tially two: 
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leuco compound, and second, the oxidation of the vat 
color from its leuco compound. The most suitable reduc- 
ing agent is sodium hydrosulphite or its condensation 
compounds with formaldehyde. 
methods can be quoted. 


In printing, two general 
The first calls for a partial re- 
duction of the dyestuff before incorporating it with the 
printing paste. The second is to mix the dyestuff with 
the printing paste and effect the reduction in the ager. 
The former method gives somewhat greater color value, 
but on account of the caustic alkali and unstable nature 
of the leuco compound, it is not as practical, nor as easy 
to control as the second method. This method uses potas- 
sium carbonate as the alkaline medium and the hydrosul- 
phite-formaldehyde (Formopon) as the reducing medium. 
The color, gums, starches and Formopon are mixed, 
printed and dried. Up to now only a slight reduction of 
the color has taken place, and it is only when the cloth 
is subjected to the action of moist air-free steam that 
the Formopon attains its maximum activity, releasing free 
hydrosulphite, which reduces the color and permits the 
substantive leuco compound to be absorbed by the fiber. 
The restoration of the original color by oxidation of the 
leuco compound is now proceeded with. Various acceler- 
ators of oxidation can be used. For example. sodium 
bichromate, sodium perborate, ammonium persulphate. 
These compounds all supply the oxygen necessary to 
overcome the hydrogen in the leuco compound, and a 
final treatment in boiling soap completes the process of 
oxidation. The chemical control of the entire process is, 
of necessity, centered on the two chemical reactions tak- 
ing place. Too much hydrosulphite may cause too vigor- 
ous a reduction of the dyestuff to a form beyond its leuco 
compound. On the other hand, insufficient reduction will 
cause loss of color by incompleteness of chemical reaction. 
Similarly, incomplete oxidation may lead to impaired 
fastness and lack of brilliance of shade. 

We will have to leave the vat colors and pass on to 
what is a comparatively recent development of an old and 
well-known chemical process. I refer to the so-called 
Naphthols and Rapid Fast Colors. Much has been writ- 
ten and published in recent years about these dyestuffs 
and their application and various uses. The chemistry 
of their application is based on the chemical reaction 
known as diazotization, on which reaction is based the 
manufacture of all those dyestuffs known as Azo Colors. 
comprising almost all direct cotton colors and acid colors 
for wool. At some time or another, you have all used 
what is known as the developed dyestuff, such as Primu- 
line or Black BH. After dyeing, you treated the yarn 
with sodium nitrite and acid and then developed it in a 
fresh bath with Developer B or beta-naphthol. In doing 
this you were, unconsciously perhaps, actually making a 
dyestuff on the fiber, and that is exactly what you do 


when you use naphthols. When a chemical compound, 
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known as an amine (from ammonia), is treated with 
nitrous acid (formed by the action of any suitable acid 


such as muriatic acid on sodium nitrite) the reaction 
known as diazotization occurs, which increases the chemi- 
cal activity of the amine by altering its chemical nature 
to what, for convenience, can be called the diazo salt. 
If this diazo salt is brought into contact with other suit- 
able chemicals, dyestuffs are formed by the combination 
of the two chemicals. By varying the amine or the sec- 
ondary compound, a variety of colors can be produced. 
In order to simplify as much as possible the use of these 
colors for printing, the diazo salts are put on the market 
The unstable diazo salt is neutralized 


with some suitable alkali which renders it inert toward 


in a stable form. 


This inert salt is sometimes referred to 
as a nitrosamine. There are two ways in which these 
nitrosamines can be used. 


the naphthols. 


The first is to prepare the 
goods with the naphthol ground, print on the nitrosamine 
from a slightly acid or neutral paste and then steam. The 
action of the acid or steam, or both, causes a reversion 
of the nitrosamine to its original diazo salt, in which form 
it immediately combines with the prepare and forms the 
color. The so-called Rapid Fast Colors are mixtures 
already prepared in paste form of the nitrosamines and 
naphthols. They do not compare, however, in general 
fastness properties with vat colors. All one has to do is 
to print these from a neutral paste, age for a short time 
and pass through a hot acid bath. The acid forms the 
diazo salt which gives the color by combination with the 
naphthol. The general methods of application of the 
Rapid Fast Colors permit of greater production than is 
possible with the use of alizarine, on account of the length 
of time the latter must be steamed. 

Alizarine falls in the class of mordant colors. By this 
is understood those coloring matters which, while pos- 
sessing no tinctorial value themselves, are capable of 
combining with the oxides of certain metals to form 
insoluble colored precipitates on the cloth. This char- 
acteristic of the mordant colors is dependent upon their 
chemical constitution. They are contain one or more 
hydroxyl or carboxyl groups and it is these groups which 
have the property of combining with metallic oxides to 
form lakes, which are actually insoluble color salts of 
the metals. In other words, just as the property of the 
diazotized amino group to combine with naphthols and 
their sulphonic acids to yield various colors is utilized 
in one branch of printing, the property of hydroxyl and 
carboxyl groups to combine with metallic oxides is util- 
ized in another branch. In both cases, by varying either 


one, or both, of the components, a great variety of shades 
can be obtained. 


Taking alizarine as an example, its 
various lakes with various metallic oxides are as follows: 





PII <0 6c hos Ke SaSO Red 

TE sd Cina ere dain Rae tow eas Black or Purple 
WARS Kis sxeka seas Ba ekenes Orange 
Oe re ee Claret 


The chemistry underlying the color production is rela- 
tively simple. The printing paste is prepared usually 
with the acetates of the metals and the mordant color is 
incorporated just before printing. During the steaming 
process the oxides of the metals are formed by decom- 
position of the acetates and the color produced by com- 
bination. 


Next we should devote a little time to the considera- 
tion of Aniline Black. Aniline Black does not exist as a 
dyestuff ready for application, but must be produced on 
the fiber itself. Neither is it wholly a steam color, for 
its development, under proper conditions, can be brought 
Aniline 
Black is, in reality, an oxidation product of aniline and 
is formed on the fiber by printing a paste composed of 


about by exposure to a warm moist atmosphere. 


aniline salt, an oxidizing agent and an oxygen carrier. 
There are several of the latter, but for the oxidizing 
agent the only one in general practical use is sodium 
chlorate. The oxygen carriers most generally used are 
copper sulphide, copper sulphocyanide, vanadium chlo- 
ride and yellow prussiate of potash, and from these the 
various styles of black take their names. The actual 
chemical detail of the formation of Aniline Black has, 
perhaps, never been entirely understood, and many theo- 
At all 
Emeraldine 
appears to be the result of the successive action of two 


ries have been put forward by various sponsors. 
events. the intermediate product known as 


atoms of oxygen on aniline with a subsequent condensa- 
tion of two molecules of the resultant compound with 
each other and one molecule of aniline. The further 
action of one atom of oxygen produces the so-called 
Red Imine, 


which, by polymerization, forms Aniline 


Black. These various steps in the oxidation of aniline 
are effected by exposing the printed goods to steam and 
subsequently completing the oxidation by passing through 
a hot solution of potassium bichromate. It is obviously 
not within the scope of this paper to discuss any of the 
details or modifications of the general principle involved, 
namely, that of the oxidation of aniline. 

A great deal of printing of various kinds is done with 
3asic Colors. One reason for this is the purity and 
Unfor- 
tunately, however, the colors are not distinguished by 


more than moderate fastness. 


brilliance of shade obtained with these dyestuffs. 


A very large outlet for 
them is found in the preparation of colored discharge 
styles, particularly on pure and weighted silks. This 
process will be discussed a little later. Basic colors are 
the salts of organic bases, which are generally incapable 
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of coloring cotton without the use of a mordant. In this 
respect, they are similar to the true mordant colors in 
physical character, as the base requires to be precipitated 
on the fiber in an insoluble form. This is usually done 
with the aid of tannic acid, since it forms more or less 
insoluble salts with the color bases and thus fulfills the 
conditions of their fixation on the cloth as colored lakes. 
These lakes then are actually the tannates of the bases, 
but in order to fix them more permanently they must be 
converted into a metallic tannate by aftertreating with 
a suitable solution. For instance, a mixture of thick- 
ening basic color, tannic acid and organic acid (to pre- 
vent the precipitation of the color) is printed, dried and 
steamed. The color and tannic acid combine and form 
the soluble lake, which is then rendered quite insoluble 
by passing through a solution of tartar emetic and cal- 
cium carbonate. The latter neutralizes the acidity of the 
bath, due to the production of acid tartrate of potash, by 
the abstraction of antimony by the tannic acid. In this 
way an insoluble double tannate of antimony and dyestuff 
is obtained, which is attached permanently to the fiber. 

A certain amount of printing is done with Sulphur 
Colors. 
various organic bodies with sulphur and sodium sulphide. 
In a sense, they are similar to the vat dyes, although en- 
tirely different in composition and constitution. At the 
same time they form leuco compounds like the vat colors 


For the most part, these are prepared by heating 


and may be printed in practically the same way, so that 
from the colorist’s point of view they fall in an analogous 
class. The greatest drawback to the use of sulphur colors 
is that they blacken the rollers, due to the presence of 
polysulphides which form copper sulphide by attacking 
the copper rolls. To some extent this can be overcome 
by the addition of sodium bisulphite to the alkaline print- 
ing paste, but in this case the use of hydrosulphite is 
inadmissible since the final result of the reactions of the 
various chemicals present would be that the polysulphides 
would remain practically unaffected. Recently manufac- 
turers are trying to put sulphur colors on the market 
more or less free from polysulphides, and these do not 
affect the copper rolls. The printing of these sulphur 
colors is best done in a Caustic Soda-Formopon Paste. 
Their fixation depends largely on the presence of plenty 
of moisture, and overdrying of the goods must be avoided. 
An addition of glycerine to the printing paste will help 
to increase the hygroscopicity and drying the goods in 
hot air, and not over the cans, will also tend to prevent 
too thorough drying. The subsequent processing is sim- 
ilar to that employed for vat colors already mentioned, 
and is, in effect, a thorough oxidation of the leuco com- 
pound back to the dyestuff. 

In bringing this brief survey to a close, I still want to 
touch on one or two other chemical features which may 
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interest you. I have spoken of the varying of chemical 
compounds to, produce varying shades and of the use of 
other chemicals to produce and develop colors, and it is 
of paramount importance to any printer to understand 
something of the chemistry of these various methods to 
obtain the maximum benefits which from 
This 


and dyestuffs to obtain certain valuable effects. 


accrue such 


knowledge. will enable him to: combine methods 


let me 
illustrate briefly a few of these instances, taking a rela- 
tively simple one first. Mention has been made of the 
formation of leuco compounds of certain classes of dye- 
stuffs (vat, basic and sulphur colors) by sodium hydro- 
sulphite or its derivatives. Not all dyestuffs give leuco 
compounds, however, and outstanding among these are 
most of the direct cotton colors, developed colors and 
naphthols. The effect of hydrosulphite on these colors 
is actually to destroy them by decomposing what is known 
as the chromophore or color-forming group, which, in the 
cases under consideration is the azo group (—N:N—). 
Most dyers are perfectly familiar with the operation 
known as stripping, and this is usually done with hydro- 
sulphites. The printer utilizes this same operation to 
obtain whites against a colored ground, except that he 
localizes the action of the chemical by the use of gums 
and thickeners. If he mixes with his discharge paste 
a color which forms a leuco compound and which is only 
temporarily affected by the hydrosulphite, he can do two 
operations in one. That is to say, locally destroy the 
ground color and substitute it with another of different 
shade. This method is very largely used in the manu- 
facture of printed silks. Dischargeable azo colors are 
used for the ground and basic colors for the design. 
Another very interesting combination method is that of 
printing naphthols and vat colors on the same piece of 
cloth. The cloth is first padded in a solution of the 
naphthol. It is then printed with a vat color from an 
alkaline-hydrosulphite paste, and at the same time with 
a neutral diazo salt or nitrosamine. The alkali in the vat 
printing paste locally dissolves off the naphthol and allows 
the vat color to be fixed with the hydrosulphite. The 
nitrosamine combines with the naphthol and the subse- 


quent steaming develops both types of dyestuff. 


Finally, there is another very interesting resist style 
which is comparatively new, and that is of naphthol 
colors under Aniline Black. The cloth is padded with a 
fresh aniline solution and dried. It is then printed with 
a zinc-oxide-caustic soda resist containing a naphthol. 
The zinc oxide-caustic soda prevents the local formation 
of the black in the subsequent steaming. After this opera- 
tion the cloth is padded in a solution of a nitrosamine 
and finished. 


There are many, many other novel effects possible to 


produce but which cannot be considered here. That 
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these effects have been produced by a thorough knowl- 
edge, not only of practical but theoretical chemistry, can 
not be doubted, and to those of you who are interested 
in this fascinating branch of the textile industry I can 
recommend nothing more interesting and beneficial than 
a study of the principles involved and the progress already 
made in its development. 


SIXTY-FIRST COUNCIL MEETING 
December 6, 1929 
HE sixty-first council meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists was held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa., at 2.45 Fri- 
day afternoon, December 6, 1929. 
The following officers and councilors were present: 
H. Killheffer. 
Vice-Presidents—W. S. Williams and P. J. Wood. 
Wm. RK. Moorhouse and Walter M_ Scott. 
Wm. H. Cady, Chairman North- 
ern New England Section; P. F. Kingsbury, Chairman, 
New York Section; A. M. Burtt, Chairman, Philadelphia 


President—E. 


Councilors 
Councilors ex-officio 


Section; Prof. L. A. Olney, Chairman, Research Com- 
mittee. 

Secretary—Alex. Morrison. 

The Secretary’s report of the sixtieth council meeting 
was read and accepted. 
read 


as 


The financial report of the Secretary was 
follows and accepted: 
FINANCIAL REPORT OF SECRETARY—DECEMBER 4, 1929 


Cash on hand, Andover National Bank, 


Rey ee Fogo isa oS ela oste aed ade aeaia EN $168.84 
Receipts, 10/20 to 12/4/29, inclusive: 
Applications (35 at $5.00)................ 175.00 
1930 Dues (562 at $5.00)................ 2,810.00 
foe Wues ( 2 at So00) 1 ccs doce sat én 10.00 
Meee Es ( 1 at $500)...........00000.. 5.00 
E987 Des { 1 at $5.00)... ook csc caccccs 5.00 
New Corporate Member ................. 25.00 
2930 Corporate Dues ..........ecancceses 275.00 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. Royalties....... 506.00 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours—45 Reporters... 11.25 
Montgomery Ward—Year Book .......... 3.00 
Six Fastness to Light Reports ............ 6.00 
DONNIE Shdinms asian mnbadiieieaiamhe 1.50 





$4,001.59 


Disbursements : 
11/ 5/29 to 
11/ 5/29 to Treasurer—General Fund.... 
11/18/29 to 
11/27/29 to 


$495.00 
125.00 
1,500.00 
61.00 


Treasurer—Research Fund... 


Treasurer—General Fund.... 
Treasurer—Research Fund... 


11/27/29 to Treasurer—General Fund.... 800.00 
12/ 3/29 to Treasurer—Research Fund... 250.00 
12/ 3/29 to Treasurer—General Fund.... 500.00 
11/27 /29—Check Adolf Hartman Returned 
(ineuthcent Funds) .2.064.4.4. sssaeces 5.00 
11/22/29—Exchange chg. on Canadian check 30 
Cash cn hand Andover National Bank........ 265.29 


S4 001.59 


The following were elected to membership: 
Active 


Bell, Thomas E., 147 Water Street, Perth Amboy, N. J; 
Demonstrator, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Harrison, Richard, 250 Belleview Drive, San Leandro, 

Calif.; Foreman, Dyeing and Bleaching, California 

Cotton Mills Company, Oakland, Calif. 


Sheehan, John C., 109 Culver Street, Macon, Ga.; As- 


sistant Superintendent, Dye Plant, Bibb Manufac- 


turing Company, Macon, Ga. 
Junior 


De Leeuw, Peter, 340 North Seventh Street, Newark, 
N. J.; of Station, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Moss, Abe, Hartsville, 


Hartsville, S. C. 


Research Chemist Bleaching 


5; &; Color-Mixer, 


Assistant 


Associate 
Naylor, J. L., 83 Warren Place, Montclair, N. J.; Dye 
tester, Calco Chemical Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 


Corporate 


American Enka Corporation, Enka, North Carolina. 


The following were elected to membership as of De- 
cember 11, 1929, a date thirty days after their names 
were published, provided no objections are received to 
any of them by the Secretary before then: 

Active 

Boozer, John W., 1002 Logan Street, South Boston, Va. ; 
Superintendent of Bleachery, Mercerizing and Fin- 
ishing Plant, Halifax Cotton Mills, Inc., South Bos- 
ton, Va. 

Entwistle, James W., East Home Avenue, Hartsville, 
S. C.; Bleacher and Merc., Hartsville Print & Dye 
Works, Hartsville, S. C. 

Heath, Roger A., 280 Gregory Avenue, Passaic N. J.; 
Assistant Print Print Works, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Hirn, John E., 17 Tower Road, East Hartford Conn., 
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Manager, Passaic 
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Demonstrating Salesman, National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Company, 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kirkpatrick, Jr., Joseph, 26 Glendale Street, Nutley, 
N. J.; Passaic Print Works, Passaic, N. J. 

Korpanty, Edward J., 57-24 69th Lane, Maspeth, N. Y. 
Dvestuff Chemist, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 708 
Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 

McDaid, Arthur S., P. O. Box 1502, Greenville. S. C.; 
Dyer, Southern Worsted Corporation, Greenville, 

><. 

Sims, Joseph, 1102 Fifth Street, Hartsville, S. C.; Finish- 
er, Hartsville Print & Dye Works, Hartsville, S. C. 

Smith, Max W., 75 Comstock Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
Chemist, Wayland-Lloyd Company, 274 Washington 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

Stuart, Charles R., Main Street, West Upton, Mass.; 
Superintendent, Wm. Knowlton & Sons Company, 
West Upton, Mass. 

Warburton, George A., 775 Jackson Drive, Oshkosh, 
Wis. Master Dyer, Waite Carpet Co., 556 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Junior 

Kingsbury, Carl O., 25 Lewis Street, Newton. Mass. 
Assistant Manager, New England Branch, Solvay 
Sales Corporation, 77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Muller, Albert, 318 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Assistant Vat Dyer, Umane Bros., 1555 Boston Rd., 
sronx, N. Y. 

Quern, D. Stewart, 200 Belvedere Avenue, Charlotte. 
N. C.; Bleaching Chemist, Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Company, Inc., Station B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The following were elected to membership as of De- 
cember 26, 1929, a date thirty days after their names 
were published, provided no objections are received to 
any of them by the Secretary before then: 


Active 
Draves, Carl Zeno, 9 Ziegler Tract, Penn’s Grove. N. J.; 
Research Chemist, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Speakman, Paul L., 2619 West Eighteenth Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. Colorist, Box 518, Wilmington, Del. 
Wood, Henrietta C., 3 Riverside Apts., Penn’s Grove, 
N. J.; Colorist,, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
sox 518, Wilmington, Del. 


Junior 
Arnold, Ralph C., 271 Howard Avenue, Passaic, N. J.; 
Apprentice Demonstrator, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Box 518, Wilmington, Del. 
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Two applications were returned to the Secretary for 
further information. 
reinstatement of Charles A. 
McKinnes was confirmed. 


The Ewing and Frank 

A letter from William K. Robbins, conveying his ap- 
preciation of being elected our first Honorary Member 
at the last Council meeting was read and ordered placed 
on file. 


It was voted that when Treasurer Walter C. Durfee 
turns the accounts over to the new Treasurer-to-be that 
the funds be deposited in the name of the Association 
as a corporation. 

The following resolution was adopted with instructions 
to the Secretary that all Section Chairmen and Section 
Secretaries be sent a copy: 


RESOLVED, If a Section Chairman finds that he is unable 
to be present at any council meeting he may designate 
any one member of his Section to represent him at that 
particular meeting. 


P. J. Wood reported for the committee on resolution 
on the death of our late Treasurer, Winthrop C. Durfee, 
and the following resolutions were adopted: 


Reso_vep, Whereas the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists having suffered the loss of 
one of its charter members in the death of Winthrop C. 
Durfee, who rendered to the Association the full meas- 
ure of devoted loyalty, being Treasurer of the organiza- 
tion since its inception ; be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists do hereby record our pro- 
found appreciation of his qualities of heart and mind, his 
geniality and scholarship; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That this resolution be spread in full on 
the minutes of this meeting and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to his family. 

It was voted that the Research Committee be an an- 
nual committee appointed by the Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee and confirmed by the Council 

In consequence of this vote the Research Committee 
as it will appear in the 1929 Year Book on page 49, with 
the exception of Winthrop C. Durfee, Francis R. Mc- 
Gowan, Berthold Wuth, was confirmed as the Research 
Committee for the year 1930. 

A. M. Burtt, Chairman of the Philadelphia Section, 
outlined briefly this committee’s plans for the Annual 
Meeting. 


The meeting adjourned at 3.30 p. m. 


ALEex. Morrison, Secretary. 
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WHAT HAS THIS TO DO WITH 
SHADE CARDS? 


$6 FATHER had a family of sons who were perpetu- 

A ally quarrelling among themselves. When he failed 
to heal their disputes by his exhortations, he determined 
to give them a practical illustration of the evils of dis- 
union; and for this purpose he one day told them to 
bring him a bundle of sticks. When they had done so, 
he placed the faggot into the hands of each of them in 
succession, and ordered them to break it in pieces. They 
each tried with all their strength, and were not able to 
do it. He next unclosed the faggot, and took the sticks 
separately, one by one, and again put them into their 
hands, on which they broke them easily. He then ad- 
dressed them in these words. ‘My sons, if you are of 
one mind, and unite to assist each other, you will be as 
this faggot, uninjured by all the attempts of your enemies ; 
but if you are divided among yourselves, you will be 
broken as easily as these sticks.’ ” 

Everyone of us has heard these words of our friend 
Aesop many, many times—we have chuckled over them— 
smiled when others have spoken of them—have read them 
to our children who, like ourselves, have enjoyed them. 

We all know the difference between theory and fact. 
Yet, after all, we have to concede once in a while that 
theory can be adopted to fact—and fact to theory. 


What has this to do with shade cards? 


The color cards with which we are so familiar have 
foreign origin for the most part. They are the concen- 
trated work of all the companies in certain countries. 
Naturally these concerns can produce a flow which, taken 
in the aggregate, seems to outclass our American efforts. 
But when it is borne in mind that all the cards issued 
by all American concerns should be considered a unit 
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healthily competitive to those of foreign origin, the dif- 
ference is not so striking. 

Should not we Americans campaign for the continued 
issuance of practical shade cards—no matter by whom 
produced—and, along with this, devote a reasonable pro- 
portion of our efforts toward the greater acceptance of 
such information, whether coming from the United 
States or from abroad? The application of knowledge so 
disseminated cannot fail to be helpful. 

Old Aesop points the way to the value of union in 
effort. 

What has this to do with shade cards? 


Well, it can be figured out. 


GOING AND COMING 


i: all begin to get tired when the end of the year 

comes along; yet when we look at our editorial 
calendar to see that the coming issue will show its face 
in the new year—which ought to be the best ever—then 
we take new lease on life. 


It’s an old story. We hesitate and wonder whether 
the snow and sleet and long nights aren’t going to re- 
main forever. Then someone speaks who reminds us in 
that trite but helpful way 





and there is one or more in 
every office, too—that the darkest moment ushers in 
dawn. The joy-bringer might be right, after all. So 
we cheer up. 

Someone else, or perhaps that same person, turning 
from a joy to a gloom-bringer, the next day suggests 
that we form New Year’s resolutions. Our first im- 
pression of sorrow is renewed. But we swallow hard, 
and our editorial Adam’s Apple wobbles up and down, 
and the trusty typewriter is called into play once again. 
The ribbon is worn, true enough, so we make a mental 
note to put that on our list. 


We need but to turn to the daily papers to see what 
plans are being formulated by the executives in this 
country—to the tentative programs of the largest organi- 
zations or companies to find concrete evidence that 
Americans will rush into the difficult situations, and, 
winning or losing, begin the next task with a smile. 
Nineteen thirty cannot help but be more worthwhile than 
Ninety Twenty-nine. 

We read in this issue that the Annual Meeting, the 
largest thing so far, is now a thing of the past. We 
are starting anew, making a record that will be scrutinized 
next December. We know that it will be one to be viewed 
with satisfaction—so we say to you all: 


A ery Merry Christmas 
ann 
A Happu New Bear 
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Technical Notes 


Fixing of Basic Dyestuffs on Cotton 


German Patent No, 441,320; I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.-G.——As substitutes for tannin in mordanting cotton, 
arylamido derivatives of aromatic hydroxy acids are pro- 
posed. It is stated that such compounds are taken up by 
the fiber as is tannin, and fix basic dyestuffs so firmly 
that the aftertreatment with tartar emetic, necessary with 
tannin, is here quite unnecessary. Fastness properties of 
the dyeings are claimed to be better than with tannin an- 
timony mordanting. 


Dyeing and Printing with Vat Dyestuffs 


German Patent No. 441,371 (addition to German Pat- 
ent No. 418,487).—The original patent employs the dif- 
ference in ease of oxidation of the different ester salts of 
‘the leuco compounds of vat dyestuffs. so that, in the 
steaming of the goods, color reserves with an ester salt 
of lower capacity for oxidation are developed upon a bot- 
tom of an ester salt of higher capacity for oxidation. In 
_this addition to the above, a material is grounded with an 
ester salt which oxidizes difficultly in a bath which also 
contains an oxidizing agent; upon the goods thus pre- 
pared is printed the ester salt of a dyestuff which devel- 
ops rapidly. On steaming, the printed-on ester salt devel- 
ops by means of the oxidizing agent present, at the ex- 
pense of the ester salt used as a ground. It is thus pos- 
sible to attain polychrome effects with vat dyestuffs upon 
a vat dyestuff ground. The various ester salts can be 
classified in order, according to their increasing difficulty 
in oxidizing; so that inspection of such a table shows 
what dyestuffs can be used in reserves upon any other 
dyestuff farther down in the table. Examples are given. 


Development of Vat Dyestuffs 


German Patent No. 441,984; 1. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.-G.—An older patent (German Patent No. 410,972) 
prescribes a bath of nitrite and acid for development of 
the Indigosols (esters of the leuco compounds of vat dye- 
stuffs). The present improvement includes in the bath 
formic acid and an electrolyte (as common salt or Glau- 
ber salt). The improvement makes possible the combined 
use of vat and nitrosamine dyestuffs, resulting in a great 
number of brilliant combinations. An example prescribes 
the printing of cotton goods with a paste composed of 
80 g. of acid ester of dibrom-Indigo (German Patent No. 
186,057), dissolved in 340 c.c. of hot water, to which are 
then added 500 g. of neutral starch tragacanth thickening 
and 80 g. of 1-2 sodium nitrite solution. The goods are 
then dried and passed for five to ten seconds through a 
bath containing 50 c.c. of formic acid of 90% and 100 g. 
of common or Glauber salt per liter, at 80° C.; then rinsed, 
washed and dried. This procedure gives a pure, clear 
blue. 
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The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this columy 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion, 
For all other types of advertisements—i. e., help wanted, ma. 
chinery or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch 
or less per insertion. 


POSITION WANTED 


Dyestuif salesman, with many years of sales and 
laboratory experience, is desirous of a suitable posi- 
tion. Address: Classified 
30x No. 566, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


First-class references. 


POSITION WANTED 


Thirteen years’ experience; excellent mill contact; un- 
questionable references ; age 35; married. Would prefer 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey territory but will travel, 
Available immediately. Address: Classified Box No, 
568, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


COLOR SALESMAN 


Salesman, at present employed, Pennsylvania terti- 
tory, selling colors and allied products, desires change 
with reliable concern, any territory: Address: Classi- 
fied Box 571, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


PURCHASING AGENT 


Purchasing agent for textile mill, at present em- 
ployed, desires new connection. Extensive experience 
and excellent references. Address: Classified Box 
vo. 573, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—Salesman for New York district to sell 
dyestuffs and textile specialties. State experience, sal- 
ary required and references. Address: Classified Box 
No. 574, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Dyestuff importer. wants salesman familiar with 
Southern territory; also New York and New Jersey. 
Must have experience in imported colors. State full 
particulars. Address: Classified Box No. 575, Amer- 
ican Dyestuff Reporter. 


DYER WANTED 


Large textile manufacturing company, located in Mid- 
dle West, has unusual opportunity for first-class dyer 
who has specialized in stripping and dyeing of woolen 
rags and shoddy, with some knowledge of chemistry and 
with ability along research lines. If you can fulfil these 
requirements, write fully, giving experience, age, salary 
expected and reference. All replies strictly confidential. 
Box 576, American Dyestuff Reporter. 
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